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Survey of the World 


Replying to the elab- 
orate statement of. Mr. 
Hilles concerning the 
delegate contests at Chicago, Mr. Roose- 
velt has repeated his charges of fraud 
and theft. In a published letter he says: 
“In my judgment no honest man, whether 
Republican or Democrat, can support Mr. 
Tait and claim any right to the suffrage of 
other honest men. Any man who fails to 
come out against the fraudulent Republican 
convention at Chicago has forfeited all right 
to the support of the rank and file of the 
Republican party and decent citizens gen- 
erally.” 
In the House last week Mr. Bartholdt, 
of Missouri, defended the decisions of 
the committee with respect to the con- 
tests, and sharply attacked Mr. Roose- 
velt, saving : 
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“He came with treachery in his heart 
and fuily determined to bolt if things went 
against him. tence we are forced to the 
conclusion that, whatever its decisions on 
the contests, the National Committee would 
have been condemned if these decisions had 
not resulted in his nomination. The cry of 
fraud. was premeditated, and the shameless 
ejaculation ‘Thieves!’ with which he shocked 
his audience on his entrance into Chicago 
was the battle cry of the new party. There 
could be no other, for principles and _ poli- 
cies were forgotten, and if he himself had 
been nominated he would have made the 
race on any old platform, with his frantic 
followers shouting “Hosanna.” There was 
no more effective means to undermine the 
old party than to defame its character. In 
order to put a new party on its feet it be- 
came necessary to run down the old one. 
Certainly no sane citizen will desert his 
party and all its happy associations as long 
as he has confidence in it, hence that confi- 
dence had to be destroyed. What was there 
more convenient than to seize upon the con- 
tests as the handiest ‘big stick’ for the work 
of destruction. If the National Committee 
had heeded the injunction ‘Thou shalt not 
steal except for me’ all would 


been 
well,” 


have 


The question whether negro delegates 
from the South should be accepted at the 
new party's convention having been 
raised, Mr. Roosevelt sent to Julian 
Harris, of Atlanta, a long letter, which 
was given to the press. It is an argu- 
ment against the reception of Southern 
negro delegates. The character of negro 
delegates who have attended Republican 
conventions is severely criticised. Seven- 
eighths of those at the recent convention, 
Mr. Roosevelt says, voted to uphold 
fraud. A Progressive party cannot be 
built up in the South, he asserts, by rely- 
ing upon and appealing to negroes; it is 
better to appeal to the best white men, 
and such a course will eventually be for 
the interest of the negroes. At the end 
of last week, in Chicago, the new party’s 
provisional committee heard the pleas of 
contesting negro delegates from Missis- 
sippi, Florida and Alabama, but no deci- 
sion was reached. Some of the Bull 
Moose delegates, notably Everett Colby, 
of New Jersey, are emphatically opposed 
to discrimination against the negro, and 
Mr. Colby is said to be working with 
Professor Hayes, of Cornell, to have the 
convention recognize the race. The 
Roosevelt convention came to order in 
the Coliseum in Chicago on August 5, 
more than a thousand delegates assisting. 
Senator Dixon, Mr. Roosevelt's late 
campaign manager, made the first ad- 
dress, and was followed by former Sen- 
ator Beveridge, of Indiana. As tempo- 
rary chairman Mr. Beveridge declared: 
“We stand for a nobler America. We 
battle for the actual rights of man. 

Constructive reform is to be the slogan 
of the new party.” In the Kansas 
case, relating to a decision of the State’s 
Supreme Court virtually in favor of 
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allowing the names of Roosevelt electors 
on the Republican ballots at the ap- 
proaching primaries, there has been a 
hearing before Justices Van Devanter 
and Pitney, of the Federal Supreme 
Court, on an application for a writ of 
error. The application was granted, but 
no order was issued. This was a victory 
for the Roosevelt men, whose names will 
go on the ballots, but there is to be a 
hearing before a full bench in October, 
and it is possible that the decision will be 
against them.——FIormal notification of 
his nomination was given to Mr. Taft on 
the ist by Senator Root, who in the 
course of his address assured him that 
his title to the nomination was absolutely 
clear and unimpeachable. Mr. Taft's re- 
ply was very long. Much of it was de- 
voted to disapproval of some of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines which Mr. “Roosevelt 
supports. He reviewed the Progressive 
record of the Republican party and the 
record of his own administration, dis- 
cussing at length the tariff and Trust 
problems. The address is the subject of 
an article in our editorial pages. It 
was asserted last week, upon what was 
regarded as good authority, that Gover- 
nor Wilson is in favor of a gradual re- 
duction of the tariff. He will take no 
part in any factional controversy of his 
party in any State. Mr. Bryan has con- 
tributed $1,000 to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund. 


It was expected at the begin- 
ning of the present week that 
all of the tariff or revenue 
bills which have recently engaged the 
attention of the Senate and the House 
would be sent to the President, and that 
he would veto at least three of them. He 
might sign the Sugar bill, it was said, 
and, possibly, the Excise bill. Adjourn- 
ment may be reached on or about the 
15th——-Judge Archbald has submitted 
to the Senate a general denial of guilt 
with respect to the impeachment charges. 
His triai will begin on December 3.—— 
It was predicted last week that at a 
House caucus to be held on the 6th the 
decision of the recent caucus about 
battleships would be reversed. Thirty 
Democrats gave written pledges that 
they would vote for at least one ship. It 
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was shown that twelve of the thirteen 
members of the Wilson campaign com- 
mittee were in favor of making an 
appropriation for one or two ships. 
The Stanley Steel Trust Commit- 
tee’s majority report has been presented 
with the bills heretofore mentioned. 
Three reports are made by the minority 
of four Republicans. Two of the Re- 
publicans ask for Federal incorporation 
of combinations and the creation of a 
Commissioner of Interstate Industry, 
saying that this commission should have 
power to recommend a reasonable price 
in place of one exacted by a company 
holding a Federal charter, if this price 
should be found to be unreasonable. 


A resolution broaden- 
ing or extending the 
Monroe Doctrine was 
reported to the Senate on the 31st ult. 
Two days later it was taken up and 
passed. It is as follows: 


Extending the 
Monroe Doctrine 


“Resolved, That when any harbor or oth- 
er place in the American continents is so 
situated that the occupation thereof for na- 
val or military purposes might threaten the 
communications or the safety of the United 
States, the Government of the United States 
could not see without grave concern the 
possession of such harbor or other place 
by any corporation or association which has 
such a relation to another Government, not 
American, as to give that Government prac- 
tical power or control for national pur- 
poses.” 


The vote was 51 to 4, and those who op- 
posed the resolution were Senators Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, and McCumber, of North 


Dakota, Republicans, and Senators 
Stone, of Missouri, and Percy, of Mis- 
sissippi, Democrats. It is understood 
that the declaration was suggested by the 
results of the inquiry about Magdalena 
Bay, on the coast of Lower California. 
The committee conceded in its report 
that it had found no evidence tending to 
show that the Government of Japan was 
involved in the negotiations concerning 
that bay, but added: 

“Tt appears from the evidence that the 
corporations or persons who have, or claim 
to have, title to the lands surrounding Mag- 
dalena Bay have made efforts to form a 
syndicate and to promote the sale of these 
lands upon the basis of the existence of 


some national value to a foreign nation in 
Magdalena Bay as distinct from any con,- 
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mercial value which that bay and the ad- 
joining territory might possess. The fact 
that such an idea has formed the basis of 
negotiations between the possessors of title 
to the land about Magdalena Bay and the 
citizens, subjects or corporations of a for- 
eign Power seems to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to afford an appropriate 
occasion for an expression of the view of 
the Senate regarding this and similar cases.” 
It is understood that President Taft and 
Secretary Knox regarded such a declara- 
tion as unnecessary. Some think that 
those who framed it had in mind recent 
reports as to the plans of certain Euro- 
pean Powers to obtain control of harbors 
for the establishment of new naval bases 
in the vicinity of the Panama Canal, 


The pending 
Panama Canal 
bill has been 
taken up in the Senate from time to time 
for debate. All sorts of views as to the 
proposed exemption of our coastwise 
ships from the payment of tolls have 
been exprest. Mr. McCumber, who 
holds that exemption would be a viola- 
tion of the treaty with Great Britain, said 


The Panama Canal Bill 


last week that as we had agreed by 


treaties with Panama and Colombia to 
let their warships go thru free of charges, 
we must also, by the requirements of the 
treaty with Great Britain, give free pas- 
sage to thé warships of all other nations. 
Mr. Taft, it is understood, would like to 
have the administrative provisions of the 
bill enacted now, and action upon the 
parts relating to exemption and to the 
exclusion of railroad-owned ships de- 
ferred, but a considerable number of 
Senators object to this course——Pana- 
ma’s presidential electors have voted 
unanimously for Dr. Belisario Porras, 
who will take office on October 1, His 
only opponent, Pedro Diaz, withdrew 
some time ago. 


Owing to the revolutionary 
uprising in Santo Domin- 
go, there is a quartel be- 
tween that country and Hayti, which has 
been accused of assisting those who are 
in revolt. It is asserted that the troops 
of each country have been crossing the 
boundary, that they have been fighting, 
and that prisoners have been put to 
death. Last week’s dispatches from 
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Hayti said that the Government there 
had warned all males between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty to be ready to be 
mustered into the army and to go to the 
frontier. l’or some time past there has 
been no news from Santo Domingo 
about the revolt, but statements concern- 
ing it have been given to the press by 
natives of the republic living in New 
York.——Cuba's Cabinet has passed a 
resolution saying that an American com- 
mission to inquire as to Havana’s sani- 
tary condition will be welcomed, and 
that, if one came, it would find noth- 
ing to criticise. No additional cases 
of plague in Havana or Porto Rico were 
reported last week. A rat carrying 
plague germs was found in New 
Orleans, and it was thought that another 
had been found in Philadelphia, but this 
proved to be an error. At a conference 
of Southern health officers in New Or- 
leans, it was decided that all Southern 
ports should be urged to make war upon 
rats——A large forest of rubber trees 
has been found on the island of Hawaii 
by the Government’s botanist. It is on 
land owned by the Government, but 
leased to ranchmen. 


General Mena, formerly 
Nicaragua’s Minister of 
War, is leading a revolu- 
tion against President Diaz and the Gov- 
ernment. Diaz demanded his resigna- 
tion on the 28th ult. Refusing to resign, 
he was deposed. At once he left the 
capital, taking all of the police force, 
which had been commanded by his 
brother. He and his followers took pos- 
session of Granada and two or three 
other cities, and attacked the capital. 
Owing to the interposition of the Unite 1 
States Minister, Mena consented to a 
compromise, agreeing to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Barbarena in his place, pend- 
ing a settlement with the President. On 
the ist, Mena ignored the compromise 
and began again to fight. He controls the 
steamers on the lake, and it is said that 
exiled followers of ex-President Zelaya 
have joined him. The Government's 
troops lack ammunition. Ex-President 
Estrada, who is in New York, and 
against whom Mena plotted, says that 
Mena, while Minister of War, enriched 
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himself by taking Government funds. 
Owing to a failure of the crops, many of 
the people are destitute, and the refusal 
of our Senate to ratify the loan conven- 
tion has embarrassed the Government. 
One gunboat of our navy is on the west 
coast and another has been sent to Blue- 
fields. 

General Salazar, commanding 
part of QOrozco’s army, com- 
pelled the Mormon _ colonists 
near Casas Grandes to give up their 
arms and ammunition last week, and 
looted their houses and stores. There 
were 700 or 800 families, in four settle- 
ments. He told these Mormons (they 
are American citizens) that he would kil! 
all of them to compel intervention, if the 
United States did not soon intervene. 
He hated our Government, he added. 
The Mormons fled to El Paso, leaving 
property valued at $7,000,000. Orozco, 
then at Juarez, said he would disarm all 
Americans. ‘To our consul he remarked 
that he did not recognize our Govern- 
ment. If the United States, he contin- 
ued, would let down the barriers and 
allow him to get arms and ammunition 
he would oust Madero and make peace 
in sixty days. Secretary Knox sent to 
him a message of warning, and another 
to President Madero, urging the latter 
to send reinforcements northward. There 
were 2,600 refugees in El Paso. Our 
Government gave them tents and rations. 
Congress, on the 2d, appropriated 
$100,000 to be used in carrying them to 
their Mormon friends in Arizona and 
Utah. On that day 2,000 of Orozco’s 
rebels were beaten and routed at Ojitos 
by General Sanjines, and some thought 
this would prevent an invasion of 
Sonora. On the night of the 3d, about 
fifty shots were exchanged across the 
river at El Paso, by United States sol- 
diers and Mexican rebels, the latter hav- 
ing fired first. Four houses on the 
American side were struck by bullets, but 
no person was injured. In the south 
there was a serious uprising, with three 
days’ fighting, 40 miles southeast of the 
capital, followed by a battle with several 
hundred Zapatists 40 miles west of the 
capital. Some days earlier, sixty Fed- 
eral soldiers were surrounded and killed 
in the State of Mexico. On the 2d, 200 
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Zapatists captured a passenger train on 
the line from the capital to Vera Cruz. 
The Indians of Oaxaca are again in re- 
volt. Madero’s Government has ordered 
$875,000 worth of rifles in Germany. 
Our Government has settled the contro- 
versy about the Chamizal- tract, at El 
Paso, by agreeing, it is said, to buy it 
from Mexico. The people of El Paso 
complain that our Government shows 
weakness in its treatment of what is 
called an intolerable situation. They 
have been moved by the stories which 
the refugees tell. 


In the House, at Wash- 
ington, last week, there 
was passed a resolution, 
introduced by Mr. McCall, of Massachu- 
setts, asking Secretary Knox for infor- 
mation as to slavery and peonage in the 
rubber district of Peru’s Amazonian 
Territory of Putumayo. The Secretary 
will send in reply the recently published 
report of Sir Roger Casement and a pre- 
liminary report recently received from 
Mr. Fuller, an agent of the State De- 
partment, who is now making an investi- 
gation. Dr. Romulo Paredes, Peru’s 
commissioner, who left Washington for 
Putumayo last week, says there has re- 
cently been no cruel treatment of natives, 
except in isolated instances. Peru, he 
adds, has the rivers patrolled by troops in 
boats, and has established wireless ser- 
vice with Iquitos. In the House of Com- 
mons at London, on the ist, Sir Edward 
Grey said the British Government was 
in close touch with our Government con- 
cerning this question, and that the Brit- 
ish and the American consuls would start 
together on the 3d for Putumayo. This 
would be the beginning of a systematic 
visitation of the district. Mr. Fuller reports 
that for various reasons the difficulties 
in the way of administering justice in 
Putumayo have been almost insuperable. 

In the Argentine Congress, last 
week, the Minister of Agriculture said 
that thus far the activity of the Ameri- 
can Beef Trust in that country had been 
beneficial to stock breeders. This was 
shown by an increase of the prices for 
cattle. For $57,250 Venezuela has 
bought from our Government the “Isla 
de Cuba,” a small warship that was cap- 
tured by Dewey at Manila. 
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On July: 30 the 
British Board 
of Trade’s 
Court of Inquiry into the “Titanic” dis- 
aster presented its judgment, which was 
read by Lord Mersey, the presiding 
judge, before a large audience. The 
court holds the White Star liner’s 
collision with an iceberg was due to the 
excessive speed (twenty-two knots) at 
which the ship was navigated. The court 
finds that a proper watch was not kept, 
that the arrangements for managing the 
lifeboats after their launching were inad- 
equate, and that the steamship “Califor- 
nian” might have reached the “Titanic” 
if she had tried to do so. Lord Mersey 
recommends that the attention of all mas- 
ters of ships be called to the fact that it 
is a misdemeanor to fail to go to the as- 
sistance of a vessel in distress. Captain 
Lord, who commanded the “Califor- 
ninan,” is still in the employ of the Ley- 
land line, but has no ship under his 
command. According to the Court 
of Inquiry the track which the “Titanic” 
followed would have been reasonably 
safe had proper vigilance been used ; and 
there was no discrimination against third 
class passengers in the rescue work. J. 
sruce Ismay, chairman and managing di- 
rector of the White Star line, and Sir 
Cosmo Duff-Gordon, a passenger, are ex- 
onerated from charges of improper con- 
duct. More watertight compartments in 
seagoing ships are recommended; also 
the provision of lifeboats for all on 
board, a better lookout, a continuous 
wireless service, and more efficient drills. 
Lord Mersey’s judgment is free from 
rhetorical embellishment, being highly 
technical in its language. Lord Mersey 
says of the “Titanic’s”’ captain’s course in 
maintaining high speed in spite of ice 
warnings that this was in accordance 
with custom, due to competition and the 
passengers’ desire for quick passages. He 
adds: “In the circumstances I am unrble 
to blame Captain Smith.” Senator Wi!- 
liam ‘Alden Smith, who conducted the 
American investigation into the tragedy, 
says of the [British inquiry that it has 
been “thoro and painstaking, and speaks 
for itself.” Its conclusions “accord with 
the findings of the Senate committee.” 
The London press finds Lord Mersey’s 
judgment “masterly,” while deploring 
the inefficiency of the Board of Trade. 
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At Constantinople, 
notwithstanding the 
announcement in the 
Chamber of Deputies that Turkey is 
ready to enter into peace negotiations 
with Italy if conditions safeguarding her 
“honor, dignity and rights” are granted, 
attention is focused upon the internal sit- 
uation. The march of two army corps 
on Constantinople has been threatened ; 
all the police officials nominated by the 
Young Turks have been replaced by offi- 
cers belonging to the Military League; 
and, owing to the.calls made on it by 
Macedonian disorders and the Italian 
war, the loyal garrison of the capital is 
said to amount to only 3,000 men. ‘Sev- 
eral persons were arrested on August 4 
for participating in a Young Turk meet- 
ing last week, and an iradé has been is- 
sued granting amnesty to 130 political 
exiles, including the dignitaries of the 
old régime. The decree dissolving the 
Chamber of Deputies and directing new 
elections to be held within three months 
was expected for several days before it 
was delivered to the President of the 
Chamber on the morning of August 5; 
but the President supprest this docu- 
ment that the Chamber might pass a 
vote of censure upon the Cabinet before 
adjourning. In adjourning, the Chamber 
failed to agree upon a date for reassem- 
bling. Revolvers were drawn in_ the 
course of the debate, and Djavid Bey, 
a deputy from Salonica and ex-Minister 
of Finance and Public Works, vehe- 
mently declared that the Cabinet had 
shown a reactionary spirit and trampled 
upon the national Constitution. The 
Young Turks claim a majority in the 
Chamber and hold that the Sultan must 
now form a Cabinet consisting of mem- 
bers of their party. The war .with 
Italy has now continued since Sep- 
tember 20, 1911, when the Italian 
Government published its official decla- 
hostilities. The only severe 
engagements have been those betweeia 
the Italian troops and the Turkish 
and Arabian allies on the Tripolitan 
coast, in which the Italians have been 
generally successful. The invaders have, 
however, found it difficult to advance 
into the interior and their camps have 
heen constantly harrassed. The slow 
progress of the Italian troops has been a 
great disappointment to their partisans. 
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In the meantime many Turkish islands 
in the Afgean Sea have been occupied 
by the Italian fleet, and demonstrations 
have been made at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles. In the Red Sea an Italian 
squadron has bombarded small ‘Turkish 
towns on the Arabian coast. The Italian 
poet, Gabriele d’Annunzio, lately gave an 
interview stating that Italian public senti- 
ment in regard to England was chang- 
ing, that nation being censured for fail- 
ing to adopt a firm attitude at Constanti- 
nople. He added that malicious attacks 
in the English press on alleged Italian 
atrocities in Tripoli had infuriated his 
nation against Great Britain. These 
statements have been combated by a part 
of the Italian. press and enthusiastically 
approved by other newspapers. 
Mount Etna broke into an eruption on 
the night of August 3, fire, smoke and 
lava bursting almost without warning 
from the crater. Several earthquakes 
followed, one of them severe enough to 
throw the population of Catania into a 
state of panic. 


Mutsuhito, one 
hundred and 
twenty-first Em- 
peror of Japan, died, as was stated in a 
contributed article in our issue of August 
1, early on the morning of July 30. -He 
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had ruled for over forty years, having 
been born in Kyoto November 3, 1850. 
Since 1904 the Emperor had suffered 
from diabetes, followed by various com- 
plications. For many hours before his 
death he was unconscious. President 


Taft sent condolences to the Empress 
Dowager and to the new Emperor imme- 
diately upon Mutsuhito’s death; he also 
issued a statement expressing his sense 
of shock, and alluded to the various meet- 
ings with the Emperor which it had been 
his fortune to enjoy: 


“The Emperor was a remarkable ruler. He 
was brought to actual power thr« the Shogun 
rebellion and his life has assured the growth 
and expansion of the Japanese empire. The 
Emperor was a hard worker and gave great 
attention to matters of government. ‘ 
Rarely in the history of the world has such 
progress been seen or can be so clearly traced 
to the ability of certain men who led in it and 
who were the Emperor's selection and en- 
joyed always his support.” 

The third son of the late Emperor, who 
now takes the throne, was nominated 
heir apparent in 1887 and proclaimed 
Crown Prince in 1888. Yoshihito, the 
new Emperor, was born August 31, 1879, 
and is the son of Princess Yanigawara. 
He was educated at the school for mem- 
bers of the Imperial family at Tokyo. 
His training was not confined tothe tra- 
ditional studies, but included English, 
French and German. He speaks these 
languages and is fond of outdoor exer- 
cise, particularly horseback riding. Yo- 
shihito has served as lieutenant-general 
in the army and vice-admiral in the navy. 
He married in 1900 the Princess Sabako, 
fourth daughter of Prince Kijo Michi- 
taka, who has borne him three sons, the 
Princes Michi, Atsu and Teru. The first 
named is now the heir apparent, and is 
the first son to have been born to an Em- 
press or Crown Princess in several gen- 
erations. The maintenance of a direct line 
of male Emperors of Japan since the 
founding of the sfate, with the exception 
of twelve successions, when the Mikados 
were women, has been made possible 
thru concubinage. The royal concubines 
have usually been women of high rank, 
chosen from princely houses. The 
new Emperor will, if he follows tradi- 
tion, formally mount the throne in about 
one year. The late Emperor chose, 
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EMPRESS SABAKO 


cleven days after his accession, the name 
of Meiji—‘Enlightened Peace” or “In- 
telligent Administration.” The era of 
Taiseci —* Great Righteousness’ — has 
now dawned. News of the death of the 
long-time ruler was received in Tokyo in 
great serenity, notwithstanding the love 
and honor in which he was held. <A few 
days before his death the body of a young 
man was found in the outer palace park. 
The dead man had taken poison; in his 
pocket was found a letter stating that he 
had offered his life that the Emperor's 
might be spared. Business was general- 
ly resumed in the Japanese capital on 
July 31, the new Emperor having exprest 
a desire that there should be no further 
cessation, realizing the loss which was 
entailed on the poor. 


London dispatches sug- 
gest that the troubles of 
the Asquith Ministry are 
growing. Attacks upon the insurance 
law are bitter and continuous, and recent 
by-elections have favored the Opposition. 
An early adjournment is expected, but it 
is said that Parliament will meet again at 
the beginning of October rather than in 
November, as previously planned. The 
Prime Minister and Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, have been 
invited to visit Canada by the Dominion 
Govermnent, the suggestion being that 
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they be present in Ottawa in the fall, 
when the naval plans will be under dis- 
cussion in the Canadian Parliament. The 
decision of the Ministers has not been 
announced. According to the Lon- 
don Daily News there have been over 
ten thousand prosecutions for non-per- 
formance of drills in Australia under the 
scheme of compulsory military training 
during the year ended June 30. In addi- 
tion there were ten thousand failures to 
register to begin training last month. 
Magistrates are recommended by the 
Government to fine the delinquents and 
commit them to military custody, but this 
has aroused surprising opposition and 
many meetings have been arranged by 
the Australian Freedom League.——The 
Franco-Russian Naval Convention at 
Paris has nearly reached completion. 
Formerly the two Governments signed a 
convention which referred only to their 
armies; now the whole fighting forces 
of the allies will be brought within the 
terms of a treaty of offensive and defen- 
sive alliance——M. Poircaré set out for 
Russia on August 5. At the station were 
M. Briand, Minister of Justice; M. Del- 
cassé, Minister of Marine; General Le- 
brun, Minister for the Colonies ; M. Mol- 
lard, Chief of the Protocol; M. Lépine. 
the. Parisian Prefect of Police; the sec- 
retaries and attachés of the Russ‘an Em- 
bassy to France, and the staff of the 
French Foreign Office. Near-Eastern 
questions and the Franco-Russian naval 
convention take the Premier to St. 
Petersburg, where he will confer w’th 
the Emperor of Russia and M. Sazonoff, 
the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs--——From Paris it is re- 
ported that a movement is under way for 
the reconciliation of France and the Vat- 
ican. This would perhaps partly ac- 
count for attacks upon the Poincaré 
Ministry by M. Combes, the veteran anti- 
Clerical, who has enjoyed the co-opera- 
tion of Georges Clemenceau, like M. 
Combes a former Premier, but better 
known as a destroyer of French Minis- 
tries than as a constructive statesman. 
One of the motives for attack upon the 
actual ministry is M, Poincaré’s advocacy 
of electoral reforms that would tend to 
reduce the power of the familiar type of 
log-rolling French Deputy. 
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AMERICAN DELEGATION ENTERING THE STADIUM 
The American team, clad in blue serge coats with the American shield on the left pocket, straw hats and white 
flannel trousers, made a favorable impression on the ass>mbled spectators at the opening of the Olympic 
Games in Stockholm on July 6, 1912 


THE JAPANESE DELEGATION AT THE OPENING OF THE GAMES 
Japan, anxious to be counted one of the word powers in every respect, sent.two athletes who wire, however, 
unsuceessful in winning points from nations longer practiced in sports of this form liu-jitsu is not ve 
included among the Olympic games : 





L OF THE 100 METER RACE 
\ll the Americans entered in the 100 meter ra 


-cured places in the preliminary heats. In the final heat four 
out of five of the contestants were Americans, and the first three places were won by America. 


This sent 
the Stars and Stripes to the three mastheads in the stadium to designate a triple victory. The winner of 
the 100 meter race was Ralph Craig, of Detroit, Mich. Meyer was second and Lippincott third. 


THE 10,000 METER RACE 
This race was won by Hannes Kohlemainen, the phenomenal Finnish runner, in 30 minutes and 
Tewanina, the American Indian, who took second place, is shown 


20 «seconds, 
running the 


sixth position 





The Situation in Mexico 


BY PRESIDENT FRANCISCO I. MADERO 


[We asked Madero to write for us a brief statement concerning the present condition 
reply. We 


there are 


. 
of Mexico and we publish below a 


hope his predictions will speedily be 
serious difficulties to be overcome. 
defied the Government, 


abr oad, 


still present a grave problem, owing to attacks upon 


intention of several of the rebel leaders to compel intervention. 
I 


ernment, President 


has not been large enough for the work which should be dene there. 


AM much pleased by the expression 
of opinion that you have sent me, in 
which you say that the American 
people regard with satisfaction the nota 
ble improvement in the political situation 
in Mexico. In regard to the desire 


2s 


translation 

fulfilled, but it 
Zapada’s bandit army in the South has for a long time 
whose failure to subdue these rebels excites unfavorable comment 


(from the Spanish) of his 


must be admitted that 


In the North, Orozco has been beaten in battle, but the acts of his guerilla bands 


American residents and to the evident 


\t the suggestion of our Gov- 


Madero has sent reinforcements to the North, altho his army in the South 


Evitok. | 


you express, that I should make some 
statement about the actual conditions, I 
can say that the revolution may be con- 
sidered as virtually stamped out. It was 
not started for any plausible reasons, nor 
from altruistic motives, but was due to 
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the inordinate ambition of certain un- 
worthy sons of Mexico, encouraged by 
those who feared that the present change 
of government would, as is natural, cur- 
tail their influence and privileges. 

The complete assurance of peace in 
Mexico is a question of only a few 
months, and all indications point to a 
considerable reaction in favor of busi- 
ness, since there is abundant capital, both 
European and North American, ready to 
be invested in this country, whose credit, 
notwithstanding the temporary troubles, 
has not suffered in the least in the great 
world markets. : 

The Government, of which I am 
President, is supported by public opinion 
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and all the classes of society have gath- 
ered to its support, so that those moved 
by petty ambition and those who might 
have an interest in disturbing order have 
quickly given up their projects, realizing 
that failure would be inevitable. 

The elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives for Congress have just been 
held, and the result has clearly shown 
that the Mexican people approve of the 
new regime established by the revolution 
of 1910, which I had the satisfaction of 
organizing. The union of the people 
and the Government leads us to expect a 
brilliant future for the republic of 
Mexico. 


Mexico City, 


A Plan for an Endowed Journal 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


{The following address by our Managing Editor, Mr. Holt, was delivered August 1 at 
the First National Newspaper Conference, held under the auspices of the University of Wis- 


consin at Madison. 
kind ever held in this country. 


This conference was in session for three days and was the first of its 
Well-known journalists from all over the land were present 


and many important papers were read.—EDpiTor,] 


vited to address you this morning 

is, “Can Commercial Journalism 
Make Good or Must We Look for the 
Endowed Paper?” As stated this seems 
to imply that endowed journalism is 
antagonistic to commercial journalism, 
and that one who favors the establish- 
ment of an endowed periodical must 
have a low opinion of the press as it 
exists. 

Having served all my professional life 
on a periodical that some of our readers 
are kind enough to believe has ideas and 
ideals, but which notwithstanding is run 
for a profit, I hasten to say that com- 
mercial journalism not only can but 
often does make good. Nevertheless, I 
am here today to make a plea for the 
establishment of an endowed paper and 
to tell you why I think it is desirable 
and opportune at the present moment. 

Journalism of the highest order—and 
this conference is concerned with no 
other—is really a part of public educa- 
tion, an extension of university exten- 
sion. It has the same triple function as 


T's subject upon which I am in- 


the university—research, teaching and 
public service; the discovery of truth, 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
championship of worthy causes. 

The parallel between the university 
and the journal as purveyors of civiliza- 
tion becomes closer the more it is stud- 
ied. There are three main types of a 
university—private, endowed and _ pub- 
lic. Valparaiso University, at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., is perhaps the best type of a 
privately owned university run _ for 
profit. The majority of the colleges and 
universities in the East come under the 
endowed class, tho the students add to 
the income by tuition fees. The great 
State institutions here in the Middle 
West are the typical public universities. 
The private institutions are the oldest, 
the endowed naturally develop out of 
them, and last and best come the State 
universities. In the main the private 
un‘versities devote themselves to teach- 
ing, the endowed universities to teach- 
ing and research, the public universities 
to teaching, research and public service. 
In journalism we have a somewhat sim- 
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ilar situation. We are now living in the 
age of privately owned journals run for 
profit. But these have now almost 
reached perfection from a_ technical 
standpoint and it seems that: we are 
on the threshold of the era of the en- 
dowed paper. If the university analogy 
holds good we may expect the endowed 
journals to be followed by the great 
municipal, state, national and even 
international journals, and that they wili 
be the final and crowning products of 
printers’ ink. 

But altho the commercial journals 
largely predominate today, there are al- 
ready in existence a surprising number 
of endowed and public journals. There 
is no ground whatever for the common 
idea that journalism is necessarily com- 
mercial. My colleague, Dr. EF. Ff. Slos- 
son, has brought this fact out very 
clearly in an article in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT of February 15, 1912, and I am in- 
debted to him for the following brief 
summary of the endowed and _ public 
papers, as well as for many other ideas 
embodied in this paper. The journals 


endowed or boosted by propaganda or- 


are legion. Almost every 
association, whether political, religious, 
scientific, educational, or what not, has 
its special organ. The Socialist Call of 
New York, the Christian Register of 
Boston and the Monist of Chicago are 
examples of endowed or subsidized peri- 
odicals of propaganda. 

The public papers are not so well 
known, but they are equally important. 
The National Government publishes 
thirty-nine varieties. The Congressional 
Record, The Crop Reporter, The Labor 
Bulletin, The Monthly Weather Bulletin, 
The Naval Medical Bulletin, Public 
Health Report, Consular and Trade Re- 
ports and The Experiment Station Rec- 
ord are the best known. Other exam- 
ples of public journals are The Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union, published 
at Washington by the twenty-one —, 
ican republics, and The Canal Record, 
weekly compendium of current seine 
furnished free to all Government em- 
ployees on the Isthmus. Among munic- 
ipal organs, the colorless City Record of 
New York and the recently authorized 
Los Angeles Municipal News are per- 
haps most worthy of attention. It is 
only proper to add that on the authority 


ganizations 
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of the President of the United States, 
every periodical in the land may be re- 
garded as being subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment because of inadequate payment 
for postal facilities. The country papers 
are carried entirely free within their 
counties, while, according to the Post- 
master-General, the cent a pound rate 
iar from compensates the Government 
for carrying second-class matter. 

But the endowed paper needed at the 
present time is far different from any 
now in existence. What can it be ex- 
pected to do that they cannot? 

The two most important services of 
the press are: 

First, to give reliable and complete 
information about any event at the time 
when such information is needed as a 
basis of opinion and action. 

Second, to present to every reader 
competent discussion of pending ques- 
tions from different points of view. 

The ordinary commercial press does 
not perform adequately either of these 
social functions and it never can, be- 
cause it does not “pay” to be as thoro 
or impartial as the ideal paper should 
be. A self-supporting journal must be 
to some extent sensational; that is, it 
must give undue prominence to spectac- 
ular events and crowd out quieter but 
more important movements. It repre- 
sents the point of view of some partic- 
ular party, interest or individual, and 
does not give equal opportunity for the 
presentation of opposing views. 

The editor of the commercial paper be- 
ing obliged to make both ends meet, must 
ever be under the conscious or subcon- 
scious fear of subscribers and adver- 
tisers, for manifestly such a paper can- 
not be published without their support. 
The readers when offended stop their 
subscriptions, the advertisers their ad- 
vertisements. No wonder the aim of 
some papers is to discuss only those 
things about which everybody agrees or 
nobody cares. 

A glance at the newspaper and maga- 
zine field indicates furthermore that 
those journals which speak their minds 
sincerely and frankly and under a 
proper sense of responsibility are with 
some exceptions hardly more than pay- 
ing expenses. Few can employ more 
than two or three high-priced men or 
pay their contributors properly. The 
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majority of the editorial staff are com- 
posed of young, inexperienced men or 
older hack writers, whose salaries ap- 
proximate that of the average college 
professor. You have heard of the col- 
lege professor about to go to Europe on 
his sabbatical year. When the bursar 
asked him how he would have his salary 
sent, he replied, “In postage stamps.” 
These papers with a moral character are 
consequently estopped from carrying 
out many of their best ideals. And all 
the while their sensational rivals, being 
able to offer larger salaries, entice away 
their best editors, artists and contribu- 
tors, whose talents are soon prostituted 
to the lower level of the new employ- 
ment. 

But if a journal is to have an emi- 
nent, enterprising and trustworthy staff, 
capable of finding out the facts about 
current events with accuracy and de- 
spatch, it cannot be expected to be self- 
supporting any more than a university 
engaged in fostering all the arts and sci- 
ences and maintaining a faculty of na- 
tion-wide repute. If a journal is to per- 
form the two essential duties of careful 
newsgathering and competent comment 
it must have an assured income of suf- 
ficient amount at the start to enable it 
to stand the stress of sensational and 
commercialized competitors and to dem- 
onstrate its usefulness to a large circle 
of readers all over the country. Once 
established and recognized as a truthful 
and impartial medium it would have an 
enormous educational value. Tho it 
might not be read by the millions it 
would be indispensable to all libraries, 
journalists, preachers, teachers, the most 
intelligent professional and business 
men and the leaders at least of the wage- 
earning class. It would also exert a 
great influence for good on other papers 
by forcing them to raise their standards 
of accuracy and fairness. Some think, 
however, that the endowed paper would 
not be responsible to public opinion, that 
it would be in danger of falling into 
what is supposed to be the frame of 
mind of a judge who holds his office for 
life and feels independent of the popular 
will. Without arguing the point as to 
whether our Federal judiciary make bet- 
ter or worse public servants than judges 
elected for short periods, it seems to me 
that there would be no danger of the 
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endowed journal becoming reactionary 
if the right type of men were chosen to 
manage it. The editors and publishers 
of the endowed journal should be re- 
cruited not from the sanctums and 
counting-rooms of the great commercial 
journals, but from the journals with 
ideals or even from the universities 
themselves. There is many a college 
president today who would conduct an 
endowed journal better than any ‘fifteen- 
thousand dollar commercialized editor 
now at the head of some sensational suc- 
cess. 

Another guarantee that the endowed 
paper would not settle down to otiose 
stagnation and self-complacency is the 
rivalry that would exist between it and 
its commercial competitors. The com- 
mercial press with its boundless enter- 
prise would make life intolerable for a 
board of trustees of an endowed journal 
that did not live up to their very highest 
opportunities. 

But how shall the endowed journal be 
organized? First, shall it be a daily, 
weekly or monthly? I can see no rea- 
son why all three types should not be 
endowed. But if some great capitalist, 
or some group of public-spirited citizens 
want to endow a paper that will have the 


greatest influence thruout the entire na- 


tion, it cannot be a daily. The country 
is too large. A daily will not be read 
more than a few hundred miles from its 
seat of publication. No man in Chicago, 
for instance, will read a New York daily, 
no matter how good, if he can get sub- 
stantially the same news twenty-four 
hours ahead in a Chicago paper. In a 
small country like England or Holland 
of course the case is different. Nor can a 
national paper in the United States be a 
monthly. The intervals at which a 
monthly comes out are too great to per- 
mit it to have much influence on pending 
events. The national American paper 
then must be a weekly. A weekly alone 
can circulate all over the land and exert 
a maximum influence on current events. 

The money to endow such a great na- 
tional weekly should be given outright 
to a board of trustees composed of the 
most eminent men of different political 
parties and social classes, whose duties 
should consist in supervising the finances 
and selecting the managing editor and 
seeing that the journal lives up to its 
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principles. ‘The functions of the board 
should correspond to those of the trus- 
tees of a university. Personally | am 
opposed to endowments in perpetuity and 
to self-perpetuating boards of trustees. 
Any vast endowment ought to be ex- 
pended, both principal and interest 
within fifty or one hundred years. Con- 
ditions at the end of fifty years may or 
may not make the endowed journal de- 
sirable. If it is desirable, then that gen- 
eration should be able to provide for its 
own endowment. A more permanent 
influence will be exerted on human civ- 
ilization by the rapid expenditure of both 
principal and interest, even tho at the 
end of the period in question nothing of 
the original gift remains. Instead of a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees, I 
should hope to see some plan adopted by 
which each year the subscribers of the 
journal, or some other appropriate body 
would select one or two members of a 
slowly changing board. This would ob- 
viate the improbable, tho not impossible, 
danger of the endowed journal becoming 
in a few years. a deterrent to social 
progress, a stronghold of conservation 
or, to imagine the worst possible out- 
come, a shelter for exploiting interests. 

The real responsibility of running the 


endowed paper would of course fall 


upon the managing editor. In general 
his duties would be analogous to that 
of a university president, i. e., he would 
be the executive head of the institution, 
the connecting link between the trustees 
on the one hand and the editorial board 
or faculty on the other. 

The managing editor should select, 
subject to ratification by the trustees, a 
salaried staff of about half a dozen ed- 
itors, of similar views but diverse tal- 
ents, each to be in charge of a particular 
department, such as politics, finance, in- 
dustry, literature, religion, science, art, 
education, etc. 

The managing editor should also en- 
gage a large corps of regular editorial 
contributors, from various parts of the 
United States and foreign countries, 
specialists in their respective subjects to 
be paid at space rates. 

The leading political parties, reform 
organizations, labor federations, religious 
denominations, etc., would be asked to 
designate authorized representatives 
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who would be given a definite space in 
which to discuss the topics of the time 
and advocate their ideas. 

In the advertising department I should 
like to see an innovation tried. Beside 
the ordinary commercial or display ad- 
vertisements, space should be given to 
reading matter not published in the news 
columns of the journal, such as political 
platforms and pleas, personal views, 
poems and stories published at the au- 
thor’s expense, complaints and contro- 
versial communications. This depart- 
ment edited by the people would be live- 
ly, informing and profitable, for there 
are thousands of people who would be 
glad of a chance to bring opinions and 
literary efforts before the public in a 
periodical of wide circulation. 

If this idea should prove popular it 
might conceivably happen that many 
propaganda societies would abandon 
their separate organs and take space each 
week in the endowed journal. In this 
way they would be sure to get their ideas 
before important people with less cost of 
time, effort and money. 

As the board of trustees would be non- 
partisan, or rather poly-partisan in char- 
acter, so the journal should not be the or- 
gan of any party, sect or individual. It 
would have no policy of its own except to 
publish reliable news and competent dis- 
cussion of the events and questions of the 
times. Its motto would be “Compre- 
hensiveness, Impartiality and Accuracy.” 
It would not, however, be a dry and col- 
orless sheet, but more readable and in- 
teresting than any now published because 
of the diversity of views and the ability 
with which they are discussed. The ed- 
itors would have it in their power by 
their choice of topics and authors to di- 
rect public attention to what they regard 
as most important, while at the same 
time they would afford an opportunity to 
any one to voice any view he wishes, pro- 
vided it is done with due regard for the 
decorum of debate. Some may not agree 
to this neutral policy, but will hold that 
a paper to exert any influence must have 
a creed or platform. It must be, they 
say, progressive or conservative, partisan 
or independent, entertaining or instruct- 
ive, yellow or gray. It cannot be all 
things to all men. But if the paper gave 
all sides an equal hearing it is difficult to 
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see how any subscriber could find fault 
inasmuch as he would get what he want- 
ed, while on the other hand such a policy 
would multiply the paper’s appeal. The 
weakness of the objection is more clearly 
seen when it is remembered that the most 
important things in life and therefore the 
most important things to write about are 
not controversial in character. Nine- 
tenths of the things that an endowed pa- 
per ought to present to its readers are 
non-controversial, and only when certain 
aspects of politics, economics, ethics and 
religion are treated would it be neces- 
sary that the champions of two or more 
sides be given a hearing. 

Assuming, then, the existence of such 
an endowed weekly, what are some of 
the things it might reasonably be expect- 
ed to do? I mention only a few of 
many that will occur to you all. 

It would present a more complete re- 
port than is now possible of the impor- 
tant happenings in all countries. 

It would not exaggerate the impor- 
tance of violence and war by making 
them conspicuous and sensational. It 


would direct the attention of the people 
to the triumphs of peace by giving proper 
prominence to industrial and _ scientific 
progress which is generally ignored by 
the newspapers of today. Nothing con- 
tributes so much to the promotion of 
peace and good will, in international and 


industrial relations, as first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the views and feelings 
of other classes and parties. 

Whenever there was a disturbance in 
any part of the country, such as a race 
riot, election outbreak or strike, it would 
send into the field a corps of trained in- 
vestigators whose sole purpose would be 
to discover the truth and to tell it, not 
to foment discord or to create a sensa- 
tion. 

For instance, instead of sending one 
man to tell the people about the Lawrence 
strike, the endowed journal could have 
afforded to send three, representing the 
employers, the employed and the public, 
and make them sign a joint report. I 
myself happen to be one of a board of 
three judges appointed to settle all dis- 
putes between employers and employed in 
the great garment trade in New York 
City, and I know by experience that the 
joint opinion of three men is more than 
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three times as valuable as the individual 
opinion of any one. Now few publica- 
tions can afford to send an expert com- 
mission to report facts, or even a special 
correspondent. 

The endowed journal would secure 
opinions upon pending questions of the 
day, such as the tariff, high cost of liv- 
ing and patent laws, from the best in- 
formed authorities, sociologists, econ- 
omists, financiers, statisticians, historians 
and business men. 

It would not only have competent crit- 
icism of art and literature from diverse 
standpoints, but could also establish a 
new department much more valuable to 
the people which has hitherto been im- 
possible because of fear of the adver- 
tisers, namely criticism of commodities. 
In this department experts would treat 
other things in the same way as books 
and pictures are now treated. All the 
automobiles, typewriters, soaps, safety 
razors or piano-players on the market 
would be impartially compared, pointing 
out frankly their comparative merits and 
specific defects. Being endowed it could 
afford to defend itself from the libel suits 
which might be expected to follow until 
the public got used to this novel kind of 
criticism. 

To conduct such a journal as to make 
it of real value would be expensive be- 
cause the endowed journal would set the 
highest standard of typography, literary 
style and pictorial illustration, and be- 
cause it would be necessary to pay well 
for the gathering of authentic news and 
for articles by specialists. While it was 
winning its way and working out its 
methods and before its unique character 
and value became generally recognized, 
the expense would have to be largely 
borne by the endowment. After a few 
years there should be a large income 
from subscriptions and advertisements, 
and this could then be put either into the 
improvement of the journal or the re- 
duction of subscription rates so as to in 
either case extend its influence. If the 
endowed journal did not in due time se- 
cure a wide circle of readers it would in- 
dicate that it was not succeeding in what 
it aimed to do. 

An endowment of $5,000,000 would 
provide sufficient funds to carry out this 
plan, Who will give it? 











The Reorganization of the Navy 


BY GEORGE VON L. MEYER 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 


[We recently published a series of articles on “What Is the Matter with Our Army?” 
concluding April 18 with a contribution from the Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson. How 
the Navy has been reorganized during the last few years is explained in the following 


article by the S:cretary of the Navy.—Epiror.J 


O establish an organization in the 
T Navy Department which would 
enable its head to administer it 
with the greatest possible efficiency and 
economy, and to insure a continuity of 
policy, the system described in this arti- 
cle was put into force in December, 
igoy. The Navy Department was divid- 
ed into four obviously logical divisions : 
those of Operations, Personnel, Material 
and Inspections. For the head of each 
division an officer was selected who was 
specially qualified for the duties assigned 
to him. The Division of Material fur- 
nishes the completed ship and supplies 
her stores, ready for the personnel. The 
Division of Personnel then furnishes the 
officers and men necessary to man the 
ship. The Division of Operations uses 
the product thus furnished to perform 
the duties assigned to the fleet. The 
Division of Inspections examines the re- 
sults attained in the various fields of 
naval activity and reports directly to the 
Secretary. 

With the assistance of the Aid af each 
of these divisions, acting as the eyes and 
ears of the Secretary, the work accom- 
plished has resulted in economy and effi- 
ciency. Economy is shown by the fact 
that the effective material strength of the 
navy has been increased without exceed- 
ing the current appropriations. Effi- 
ciency is shown by the facility with 
which the business of the department 
has been transacted. 

The navy yard is a military establish- 
ment existing solely for military pur- 
poses. A part of the work—the largest 
part if magnitude be gauged by the 
amount of money expended—is indus- 
trial in its character, but not in its ob- 
ject. 

But yards cannot be scientifically man- 
aged to the greatest advantage so long 
as the Secretary is hampered by lack of 
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power to use the moneys appropriated 
to the best advantage. The yards must 
be organized and managed so as to pro- 
mote military efficiency, and it is neces- 
sary that the yards produce results which 
will increase the military value of the 
fleet, for the fleet is the navy. 

The problem which will have to be 
met when the Canal is completed and 
the fleet is spending six months of the 
year on the Pacific Ocean is the question 
of the consolidation of the navy yards. 
We are at present embarrassed by a 
superfluous number of navy yards, dis- 
tributed along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine to Louisiana, This calls for a 
vast amount of money to be expended 
for maintenance, absolutely unnecessary 
to meet the actual requirements of the 
fleet. But nothing can be accomplished 
in the abolition of needless navy yards 
until public sentiment is aroused to the 
necessity of it and until it becomes so 
evident that local interests will be over- 
come by public interests in meeting this 
question on broad, patriotic, business 
principles. 

Business principles have been applied 
to the navy, both ashore and afloat, in 
so far as possible. Radical changes have 
been made where the efficiency of the 
yards and ships would allow, and a pro- 
gressive policy of improvement has been 
consistently followed thruout this admin- 
istration. 

Stores.—Consolidation of stores, sim- 
plification of accounts, separation of the 
accounting from the shops and its con- 
solidation under one officer, increased 
accuracy in the reports of the cost of 
work, all these have had a part in the 
production of a more economical and a 
more efficient administration in the navy 
vards. 

The same principles have been carried 
to the ships at sea, where all stores are 
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under the care of one officer, the general 
storekeeper of the ship. The different 
departments have been given a money 
allotment for stores, the amount of 
which is less than the value of the old 
allowance of stores in kind. 

This consolidation of all supplies and 
the consequent economy in storeroom 
space, maintaining one stock of supplies 
under the custody of one officer, in lieu 
of five stocks under as many officers; 
the charging to the appropriation con- 
cerned with only such quantities of sup- 
plies as are actually used for the main- 
tenance of each department and at the 
time such supplies are drawn for use; 
the separation of the stock of supplies 
and the accounting for same, from those 
actually being consumed; the consolida- 
tion and simplification of accounts; and 
the relieving of line officers of a great 
volume of clerical work which properly 
formed no part of their technical line 
duties ; all these are changes which have 
wrought for economy and efficiency on 
shipboard and which indicate our policy 
toward a progressive administration, the 
ultimate aim of which is a high standard 
of production for an economical outlay 
of capital. 

Gunnery.—The principles of scientific 
management have been known and prac- 
tised in the fleet for years. Recently it 
has been the cause of the wonderful in- 
crease in the gunnery efficiency of the 
navy. 

In the battle practices of recent years 
the competitive system has given re- 
markable results. Officers drill and train 
their crews; every man is carefully se- 
lected according to his physical and 
mental qualifications to do the duties at 
the gun; some are selected as gun point- 
ers, some as sight setters, and others as 
loaders and plugmen. Each individual 
is tried repeatedly to see which is best 
suited to the job at hand. The result is 
that every man at a gun station is the 
man best suited in every way, physically 
and temperamentally, for his particular 
duty. 

The study of the time element of cer- 
tain operations has heen going on for 
vears, and a marked decrease in the 
amount of time necessary to perform 
these operations has resulted. 

The first step was to make more ranid 
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the work of each individual, making his 
movements as simple and easy as possi- 
ble, and making them harmonious, so 
that there would be no interference. In 
order to obtain these ends, each indi- 
vidual was first made to go thru his 
work slowly, so that accuracy and per- 
fection of each operation were obtained 
and unnecessary movements eliminated. 
This plan not only insured perfection of 
detail, but unconsciously to himself each 
man was training his muscles so that 
they would quickly respond to his call 
and so that he would suffer the mini- 
mum of fatigue. As perfection of de- 
tail increased, speed was sought for, and 
each man’s work was carefully timed by 
stop watch. 

Having trained the muscles and devel- 
oped the skill of the individual, it became 
necessary to codrdinate the work of the 
organization as a whole. Exactly the 
same methods were employed as for the 
training of the individuals, % e., each 
part of the organization slowly and pre- 
cisely did the part of the work assigned 
it, and precision and ease of operation 
were attained. 

Every detail was timed by stop watch; 
for instance, it required 2% seconds to 
open the breech of a 12-inch gun; % of 
a second to put in primer; 3% seconds 
to ram the projectile; 4% seconds to 
ram the powder; 3 of a second to with- 
draw the loading tray, etc. 

It is recognized that no man can work 
continuously during a long period, espe- 
cially when under great mental stress, 
but that each man must have certain 
periods of rest in order to allow nature 
to build up what has been destroyed. In 
order to reduce the mental stress to a 
minimum, drills are held frequently, so 
that altho each man must at all times be 
alert, the method of the performance of 
the work becomes an ingrained habit. to 
a certain degree a second nature with 
the man, and no conscious effort of the 
mind -is required to perform each opera- 
tion. The functions of the different 
members of a turret crew are laid out so 
that even with the greatest possibl- 
rapidity of fire each man must rest dur- 
ing a given part of the oneration of load- 
ing and firing a gun. For example, the 
trainer and pointer may rest their eyes 
while the gun is being loaded, the plug- 
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man has no duty to perform while the 
pointer and trainer are getting on the 
target before firing, and while the pro- 
jectile and powder are being loaded into 
the gun, etc. 

Having attained a high standard of 
speed in accurate firing of one gun, the 
drills are extended to the whole broad- 
side of ten or twelve turret guns. 

The object sought is well indicated by 
the opening statement in the “Rules for 
Battle Practice, 1911,” that “the meas- 
ure of the battle efficiency of any vessel 
is her ability to deliver the greatest num- 
ber of hits in the shortest possible time 
after the enemy is sighted, and with the 
least expenditure of ammunition.” 

The value of these methods is obvious. 
Not only do they serve to attain econom- 
ically scientific performance of all work 
done, but, knowing the plans and details 
of any new vessel, they serve as a very 
exact guide to the number of men neces- 
sary to efficiently man and fight her. 

As a result of practical management 
the hitting power of ‘the fleet at long 
ranges has improved remarkably. 

Conditions have varied from year to 
year, due to weather experienced at dif- 
ferent practices, changes in target area 
and changes in methods used. Within 
the last two or three years the target has 
been very much reduced in area, but 
even with this handicap, in the spring 
battle practice of 1911 the 12-inch guns 
doubled the scores made at the practices 
only six months previous. 

With the improvement in gunnery has 
also come a marked improvement in pre- 
paredness for battle. The rules have 
been so drawn as to direct thought 
toward what may be expected in an en- 
gagement. Casualties have been simu- 
lated and unexpected difficulties have 
been thrown in the way by the officers 
controlling the fire, so that they may be 
able to meet all obstacles. 

The methods for making the “ap- 
proach” when about to engage in battle 
have been studied and developed as a 
result of the various battle plans laid 
down by the department for the actual 
firing of the guns. 

None of our vessels are now “smooth 
water” ships. The department has de- 
manded that the training should be con- 


ducted on the open sea, where the rolling 
and pitching require the most expert 
skill on the part of the gun-pointers in 
order to hit the target. Further, it has 
been assumed that the ships may have to 
fight in the most unfavorable weather, 
and, therefore, the rules for the battle 
practices have required the ships to train 
for fighting in rain, snow and foggy 
weather, and generally when conditions 
are most unfavorable and adverse. For 
these reasons, the officers and crews are 
prepared to meet whatever may come up, 
and the ability to handle successfully the 
casualties that will probably be met in 
action is one of the most important parts 
of the training. 

In the competitive battle firing, the 
conditions are made just as severe as 
those that would obtain in actual action. 
The firing vessel has no knowledge of 
the course, speed and distance of the 
target vessel. All the information she 
has is that somewhere on the horizon, at 
a distance of ten miles or more, is a col- 
umn of smoke which marks the target 
vessel at which she is to shoot. She 
steams toward it at her best speed and 
opens fire at whatever range she chooses, 
but the value of hitting at long ranges 
is vitally imprest on her by the amount 
that is added to or subtracted from her 
score for the shots that hit beyond 12,000 
yards, or under that mark. 

The whole firing is over in four min- 
utes, and the ship has no other chance to 
make good, if she fails in this. No ex- 
cuses are accepted for failure of guns to 
fire, for breakdowns of any character, 
or for any faults of the personnel or 
material. 

As evidence of the value of competi- 
tion in gunnery, a comparison is made 
with the fighting efficiency of the vessels 
during the Spanish-American War and 
at the present time. The percentage of 
hits in 1898 was 3%, with the large guns 
firing about once in five minutes at short 
range. The percentage of hits in the 
recent firing at the San Marcos was 
334, the range being 10,000 yards and 
the present rate of firing a single 12-inch 
gun being about ten shots in five min- 
utes. This rather overestimates the 
work at Santiavo 2nd underestimates the 
work today. A roughly drawn compari- 











son shows that we are about 1,200 times 
better in gunnery efficiency than we were 
at Santiago, 

The policy now for the competitive 
training for battle is that it shall begin 
on the date of commission, and no ex- 
cuses are accepted for being unprepared 
should the department at any time re- 
quire the ships to fire at a day’s notice. 

Engimeering.—All ships in the fleet 
are now placed on a competitive basis in 
engineering. This has resulted in such 
improved efficiency and economy that the 
Atlantic fleet, for instance, now burns 
less coal per knot in steaming at 12 knots 
than it did at 10 knots speed during the 
much discussed trip around the world. 
Ships now in almost all cases continue to 
exceed on full power trials their trial 
trip speed, and with greater economy in 
coal and oil. 

These results were produced by the 
most energetic attention to duty, in 
which losses and wastes were eradicated 
in boilers, engines and auxiliaries, as in- 
deed they must be if a ship is to take a 
creditable stand in the engineering com- 
petition. A constant stream of detailed 
information on design and operation ex- 
ists between ships and the department, 
and between department and ships, so 
that officers may readily benefit by the 
experience of others; that good organi- 
zation and sound practices may become 
standardized; and that methods of 
doubtful expediency may be brought 
under widespread discussion. 

That such interest in engineering mat- 
ters would result in a general desire on 
the part of the officers for more complete 
engineering education is easily foreseen. 
The establishment of the School of 
Marine Engineering at Annapolis, as a 
post-graduate course, in collaboration 
with the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion at that place, opened up this avenue 
and met with instant recognition from 
the service. This school; only three 
years old, has already proven its value, 
and its bearing on engineering efficiency 
is assured. Aside from its educational 
value, the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, also at Annapolis, has resulted in 
large economies. 

Nor is the practical engineering edu- 
cation of the enlisted force forgotten, 
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there being schools for machinists and 
coppersmiths at Charleston, S. C., and at 
San Francisco, an oil-fuel burning test 
plant and school at Philadelphia, and an 
electrical and radio-telegraph school at 
New York. 

Repair initiative, resulting in a ves- 
sel’s self-sustaining qualifications, has re- 
ceived great impetus during the last few 
years. Ships will never be entirely self- 
sustaining, this being limited both by 
necessary lack of large repair facilities 
and by the short periods of time possible 
to allow for repairs and alterations. 
Large savings in time and money in re- 
pair work are now the order of the day, 
and ships undertake their own repairs 
as a matter of pride and as a matter of 
course. The well-known resourcefulness 
of the American mechanic is a large ele- 
ment in this. 

The United States Navy has every 
reason to be encouraged by its engineer- 
ing prospects, and to feel assured. that it 
is on the right track to efficiency. The 
duties and responsibilities of line and 
engineer officers brought about by the 
amalgamation enactment in 1899, which 
caused such wide comment and doubt in 
the naval world, at home and abroad, are 
accepted in our navy with enthusiasm. | 
Already its results are said to be 25 per 
cent. better, measured in fuel economy, 
than those of one of the large navies; 
and in our own navy conditions have 
greatly improved, and furthermore, are 
constantly improving. That we are not 
distinctly in first place in advancement is 
probably traceable at present to our pres- 
ent national tendency to be behind in 
experimental and research work, in 
which the Germans notably lead; but 
that this feature is receiving attention by 
the whole country is well known, and 
great improvements along this line may 
be confidently expected. 

Modern Management and Efficiency. 
—So-called scientific management is an 
evolution and not an invention. The 
pressure of competition and the growth 
of large corporations has forced a scien- 
tific examination of all business methods 
and naturally we have certain acknowl- 
edged experts in modern management 
who are fully acquainted with the theory, 
and some of the practice, of methods 
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necessary to produce both economy and 
efficiency in many branches of modern 
business. 

there are two portions of the theory 
that are essentially new. The formation 
of a thinking or planning branch in the 
administrative body, one that advises 
and does not execute, and second, the 
direct instruction of the workman thru 
each motion that makes up his daily 
work, 

The formation of a staff that advises 
but does not execute was first worked 
out in the armies of the world, and the 
German General Staff is an example of 
it in the highest state of efficiency. The 
failure of this principle can generally be 
traced to attempts to combine staff and 
executive functions. 

I have endeavored, as said in the be- 
ginning of this article, to create such a 
branch in the Navy Department at 
Washington by taking four experienced 
officers as aids to advise me in questions 
of administration of the Fleet, of the 
Personnel, of the Material and of In- 
spection, the four natural divisions of 
the military work of the department. 

The aids plan and advise me, and the 
approved plans are executed by the com- 
manders of the fleet and the chiefs of the 
several bureaus. 

The second portion of modern scien- 
tific management is the instruction of the 
men so as to save unnecessary work and 
promote efficiency after a careful con- 
sideration of the operations performed 
by the mechanic, rather than leaving 
each mechanic to use his special tools as 
developed by his own skill from inher- 
ited knowledge. This, with the bonus 
system for good work, I found had 
already been adopted in the fleet. The 
planning board was represented by the 
Director of Target Practice and Engi- 
neering Competitions, and the men were 
carefully selected in accordance with the 
requirements of their work, and all un- 
necessary motions were eliminated, The 
work in turrets and in engine and fire 
rooms was scientifically studied and in- 
creased efficiency resulted. 

A board of scientific management ex- 
perts, on visiting the fleet, stated that the 
battleships were the finest examples of 
scientific efficiency that they had ever 
seen. 


‘ The adoption of like plans in the navy 
yards presents many difficulties. The 
nature of the work there is largely repair 
work and the time of completion may be 
at times more important than the cost of 
the work. I have given and am giving 
the problem much consideration, and the 
yards will eventually be brought to a 
state of efficiency as high as is consistent 
with military necessities. 

To further this I visited England, pri- 
marily for the purpose of examining into 
the systems of organization and methods 
employed in the English dockyards and 
in the leading shipbuilding establish- 
ments of Great Britain. 

I found at the works of Messrs. Vick- 
ers, Limited, at Barrow-in-Furness, a 
most efficient and simple system of man- 
agement, containing a hull division and a 
machinery division. 

The greatest percentage of increased 
efficiency seemed to have been attained 
by broad effects in systemization and in 
securing the cheerful co-operation of 
workmen toward best results, thru 
proper recognition of their initiative and 
more efficient effort. In order to obtain 
still greater codrdination, I have ap- 
pointed a Director of Navy Yards to 
advise me on all such questions. 

The present practice of giving sea- 
going officers experience at navy yards 
and in shops aids materially in keeping 
the vessels of the fleet ready for action, 
for this experience enables them to make 
repairs to machinery, etc., with the ship’s 
force, and thus keeps ships away from 
the yards, except for the larger repairs. 
This principle of giving officers shop 
experience in navy yards on the machin- 
ery they care for and keep in repair at 
sea is of great importance, because in 
time of actual war ships must be kept on 
the battle line and kept in working order 
by their own officers and men. No 
battleship can then be spared from the 
fleet. 

Economy is a much abused word; it is 
often used as a synonym for parsimony ; 
light expenditures are frequently called 
economical expenditures. No idea could 
be further from the truth. True econ- 
omy is almost synonymous with effi- 
ciency. 

The closer competition of modern 
business forces scientific management on 
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all who would not be left behind in the 
race. The employers must submit to 
greater overhead charges for the sake of 
increased economy in other directions, 
and they must deal fairly with their men 
in the matter of a bonus for. extra work 
accomplished; and the employees must 
agree to give up their claim that all of a 
like rate in the same trade must receive 
equal compensation. 

In conclusion I quote the following 
from a preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, made on the 24th of June, 
1911: “If energy is wasted in any form 
in our industries or in any of the depart- 
ments of the Government, the elimina- 
tion of the conditions producing the 
waste would be beneficial alike to em- 
ployer and employee, to the Government 
and to the people. Their elimination 
would have the same effect as the intro- 
duction of a labor-saving device. No 
protest has been received from any 
source against the elimination of wasted 
energy.” 
Wasuineoton, D. C. 


A Vision of Brotherhood 


BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


Turo chaos and black night 
The human brute climbed slowly toward the light ; 
Up painful steeps unknown 
He climbed—and struck his climbing fellow down! 


Fast locked in wasteful war 
Dark men and fair both scorned and scorners are. 


And the unlessoned eye 


Tn every stranger sees an enemy. 


Ev’n Christians seek to prove 
By deeds of mortal hate. Immortal Love! 


Beneath the tyrant’s rod 


Fv’n martyred childhood lifts pale hands to God! 


& 


() brave young century, moving with the beat 

Of mighty wings and restless, eager feet 
Toward hights unscaled and lands unseen before- 
We shall not climb, but soar! 


At last the common cause, the single goal; 


At last the human soul 


Flies free, and knows among the striving throng 
One race, one faith, one tongue! 


The harlot’s hollow laugh, the convict’s shame. 
These soil my snowy fame; 
I feast no more, hearing the hungry call, 


Nor boast another’s fall. 


Now quake the mighty on their seats of power, 
Now strikes the people’s hour ; 
Love spreads her wings, and Adam’s scattered brood 
Fare home to brotherhood ! 
AMHERST, Mass, 











Unrest and Progress 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, .JR., UNIVERSITY. 


HIS is a time of social unrest, of 
T criticism, of change. It is for 
the thinking men of today to de- 
cide in what degree unrest is wholesome, 
to what extent insurgency is progress. 
In the eddies of the world great currents 
may move backward as well as forward. 
There is a saying in Texas that “in 
every round-up the finest steers are on 
the outside of the herd.” The men of 
action are on the outside of society, mov- 
ing in our direction, but they do not al- 
ways realize which way the herd is go- 
ing. It was recently said of the greatest 
of modern journalists that in his zeal for 
action he sometimes found himself 
“leading the rear rank backward.” The 
currents of unrest do noteall set to the 
front. There is a self-confidence in all 
forward movements, and in some others, 
which takes them out of the categories 
of “unrest.” It is the fashion today. 
however, more than it ever was before. 
to regard civilized society as effete. out- 
worn, tyrannical ; to consider the institu- 
tions our fathers have built up as mere 
temporary scaffolding; and the Consti- 
tution, of which the Americans of the 
past have been so proud, as a maze of 
paper agreement, respected only when it 
favors some man’s ambition or gives plav 
to some man’s greed. We are all raci- 
cals when we are young—a bit set in our 
ways as we grow old. Anseminent Sen- 
ator has said that the difference between 
an insurgent and a stand-patter is mainlv 
the difference between forty years of age 
and sixty. 

And to my case-hardened mind, as IT 
look hack over the years in which T have 
been a part of a democratic constitution. 
T cannot help thinking that both are fair- 
lv good. Society is the best that its con- 
stituent units will allow it to be. It 
couldn’t be any better so long as it is 
made up of such people as you and I. It 
can never be very much worse than we 
want it to be. In our mutual relations, 
we get what we give. In words attrib- 
uted to the great Croker, “New York will 
always get what is coming to her.” In 
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the long run every community gets the 
social organism it deserves. The Con- 
stitution of the United States may have 
its defects and its limitations, but the 
evils of society are not due to these. 
They are not due to any defect in politi- 
cal or economic machinery. They are 
the faults of human nature, and the cure 
for them is found in better men. 

Those who study these matters with 
the cold eye of science find that the old 
laws of living still hold good. In the 
struggle of life, there is still a premium 
placed on faith, hope, charity ; on indus- 
try, frugality, sobriety, self-denial; self- 
restraint and persistence; on self-devo- 
tion and idealism. The old virtues of old 
times still remain first among the ele- 
ments of effective living. With all the 
inventions of the most ingenious of all 
the ages, there is no way of getting 
around the primal demands of self-con- 
trol and self-devotion as means of work- 
ing out one’s own destiny or of helping 
in the destinies of others. The same old 
forms of cement still hold society to- 
gether. Kindliness, tolerance, justice, 
mutual help and mutual forbearance, 
with veracity of thought and action, 
hold the same values they have always 
held. To overcome the world, one 
must know the world as it is. Every 
man, whatever his natural gifts, what- 
ever his temperament or his tendencies. 
must build up his character along the old 
lines that make him worth while to him- 
self and to his neighbors. ° 

Our fathers dreamed of a society whic 
should know no permanent gradations of 
rich and poor. of wise and illiterate, of 
noble and humble, of rulers and of ser- 
vants. That all men should be alike, or 
even permanently equal, is of course no 
nart of the scheme of democracy. Equal- 
ity before the law, equality of start, is 
the sole demand of democracy. Perma- 
nent equality can exist only when all are 
alike at the bottom of the pit. That all 
men should be so free so far as outside 
constraint is concerned goes without say- 
ing. The natural limits of freedom are 

















found in the need of like freedom for 
others. No man is free to throw another 
into slavery. No man’s right in a de- 
mocracy goes so far as to wrong another 
man. Chains and slavery there must be 
so long as the weaknesses of human na- 
ture exist. But these chains in democ- 
racy should be of our own forging and 
should bind ourselves alone. The chil- 
dren of the republic should be all free- 
born. A wiser training and a purified 
society will one by one strike off the fet- 
ters that bind us today. There is no 
method of taxation, no adjustment of 
capital, no system of distribution of 
earnings that will give freedom to a man 
who is a slave to drink. His tyrant is 
on the inside and will be with him wher- 
ever he goes. There is no system which 
will give the unskilled laborer the re- 
wards of the man who uses his brains 
as well as his atm. A bushel of coal and 
a bucket of water will do the unskilled 
laborer’s work and requires little more 
supervision. The unskilled laborer is an 
anomaly in a land of freedom. He ex- 
ists because we are not very far from 
the dark ages even yet. He exists be- 
cause Freedom herself has not yet over- 
taken her insistent duties. 

There is no system by which men stu- 
pefied by alcohol can take an even share 
in the man’s work of today. It is our 
fault that boys who might be free grow 
up sodden and ineffective because so- 
ciety cannot protect itself against an evil 
and profitable traffic. 

I once attended a meeting in Los 
Angeles, in which a wel! known and im- 
passioned orator depicted the sad condi- 
tions of wage-slaves, with especial refer- 
ence to some decision which had riveted 
their chains. If I remember, it was a 
judge in Nebraska who did this. But 
the real author of these chains was not 
hard to find. The whole room was rank 
with the odor of beer and whisky. 
Doubtless wage-slavery makes for drink. 
But drink in its turn makes for slavery, 
and no man can be a free unit in a free 
nation so long as his mind is kept dull 
with alcohol. He cannot expect to mas- 
ter the problems of life unless he is mas- 
ter of himself: Democracy makes no 
guarantee to any man. It gives him op- 
portunity. That is what democracy 
means. It is trying its best to give each 
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man a chance to rise, tho men still bear- 
ing the chains of medieval opptession 
are crowding on us faster than we can 
take care of them. This, too, we must 
remember. There is no chance to rise 
when there is no chance to fall. The 
paternalism that guarantces support to 
mediocrity, ignorance and vice, does this 
at the expense of intelligence, soberness 
and frugality. 

In our days, in our land, itis really not 
boasting to say that ours is the triumph 
of democracy. All triumph is relative ; 
the whole story is not yet told. And yet 
on the whole thus far it is a good story. 
Never before in any broad nation was 
government so wise, so frugal, so con- 
siderate, so fair, so intelligent, so just. 
It is growing better with each genera- 
tion. It is for each of us to help to make 
it better. There is plenty of room for 
improvement, for it fails, as you well 
know, in every one of these regards. 
Here and there it is stupid, wasteful, 
blunt and unjust. Its great success, its 
great extent bring out its defects in glar- 
ing prominence. It is not strange that 
there are such defects. For the defects 
in human nature appear in all human in- 
stitutions, most of al! in continent-wide 
effort at co-operation. The force. of 
money, the insistence of greed, the waste 
of dissipation, the dead weight of igno- 
rance, the resistance of prejudice, the 
display of sheer vulgarity, the tendency 
toward spendthrift waste and display, 
are all manifest in every day’s govern- 
mental transactions. They must each be 
met and fought by men. 

The conflict is no easy one. It will go 
on for generations, so long as ignorance 
is possible and greed profitable. The 
forces of evil will assume as many forms 
as there are kinds of men. The final - 
remedy does not lie in changing our ma- 
chinery. The strength of machinery, as 
James Watt once demonstrated, lies in 
its simplicity, and ours is not complex. 
The national Constitution could doubt- 
less be improved in spots, but these im- 
provements have no primary importance. 
No change in ways of doing things is 
going to get rid of the party hack, the 
demagog, the grafter, or the time- 
server. Political progress is not bound 
up in the referendum. The recall is only 
a confession that our first choice is made 
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in careless haste. The initiative is an 
assertion that our representatives fail to 
represent us. If so, that is our own fault. 
Perhaps they represent us too well. 
Its value is local and temporary to 
dislodge some petty tyrant, but the day's 
work of a great nation demands more 
adjustable machinery. If we want bet- 
ter representation we must have better 
units. To this end, there are only two 
ways—to bring in better men, or to in- 
sist on better morals and better training 
for the men we have. Better men do 
not come for the asking. The glorious 
wars of the past have thinned out the 
breed. We must look after better envi- 
ronment to help out those we have. The 
future of the nation is written in the 
schools of today. No man is a good citi- 
zen until he can take care of himself and 
has something left over for the common 
welfare. 1f economically and morally 
alike he is a non-producer, he is no fit 
member of a democracy. He is a public 
nuisance. If he earns no more than his 
keep, rich or poor, he is an economic 
nonentity. If he exerts no influence for 
good, he is a moral nonentity. To have 
nothing and to rail at those who have is 
not in the line of social progress. The 
last ten years in America have been 
marked by a great swell of moral uplift. 
The source of this movement has been 
in better education. It is not broken and 
(dissipated on the reefs of politics. It is 
not the result of the appeal of any popu- 
lar leader, the popular leaders have been 
credited by it. It is not affected by the 
results of anv elections. The tides of 
the sea do not depend on sccuring a ma- 
jority. 

Casting aside the figure, we are get- 
ting rid of the old politics because we 


. know something better. The welfare of 


the people, the welfare of the world, 
these are replacing the old motives of 
party victory. This is in its final analy- 
sis the work of the public schools. The 
schools stand for order and co-operation. 
They know no classes, they feed no class 
consciousness. The movement for bet- 
ter government has its root in the uni- 
versities. The State universities of the 
West are turning out a hundred men 
wise and interested in governmental 
affairs today, where there was one 
twenty years ago. The other universi- 
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ties do the same, but the activity is 
keener in the West. The West is young- 
er than the East, more boastful and less 
self-satisfied. We are examining our 
precedents, we are counting the cost as 
we never did before, and we are holding 
in ever higher valuation the lives of the 
nation’s children. It is not well for the 
nation’s future that little ones should 
perish uselessly. It is not well for 
society that a child should grow up 
dwarfed or perverted, if it once held the 
possibility of something better. “A gen- 
erous education should be the birthright 
of every child of the republic.” “For a 
man to have died who might have been 
wise and was not, this I call a tragedy.” 

The movement of democracy cares 
nothing for party triumph or defeat. 
The issue of elections has no permanent 
significance. It all rests with the char- 
acter of the citizens. At ‘all times, in all 
nations, the quality of government de- 
pends on the quality of the individual 
men and the degree of intelligent inter- 
est they give to public affairs. “Eternal 
vigilartce is the price of liberty.” Eter- 
nal vigilance will give us the govern- 
ment we deserve by helping us to de- 
serve it. The better the government we 
have already, the more easily it may be 
improved. It is a maxim of biology that 
only highly developed organisms can 
show defects. The more highly organ- 
ized, the greater the play of selection. 
There are no complaints of social un- 
rest in lands of “morning calm,” if such 
lands still remain. Where effort begins, 
there begins the possibility of failure. 
But in the regions most ruled by jus- 
tice, intelligence and patience the efforts 
to make over society are most plausible 
and persistent. It is net easy to change 
the basis of,society. Our relations are 
partly the result of past conditions held 
together by tradition, partly the resultant 
of the forces of today. Tradition helps 
determine the external form, the inner 
forces, the essential reality. External 
forms may be changed if we like. They 
count for little. But internal realities 
change only with the individual social 
units. Take any particular scheme for 
remodeling society, with any distribu- 
tion you like of rewards for effort; in 
a few months conditions would slip back 
again, substantially as they are now. 
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The greedy would be greedy, the weak 
would be weak, the strong would hold 
an influence proportional to their mo- 
mentum, their weight multiplied by their 
velocity. The dangers lie in weakness 
and inadequacy. It is the weakness ot 
the weak, rather than the strength of the 
strong, from which spring tyranny and 
injustice. The weak invite oppression. 
The tyrant falls before the greater pow- 
er of intelligent co-operation. But the 
weak cannot co-operate. It takes 
strength to grasp the real art of democ- 
racy, peaceful co-operation, and peaceful 
compromise. To grasp this idea is to be 
no longer weak. Violence is not strength. 
The cause that demands violence is a 
lost cause. The very essence of democ- 
racy is justice through public opinion. 
We hear much of the evils of personal 
greed and tyrannical combination in the 
affairs of America today. We see that 
in the past we have given away empires, 
with no thought except to make our re- 
sources quickly accessible. Those to 
whom we have given them are exploit- 
ing them in their own interest and not 
in ours. We have carelessly allowed 
privilege to become property, and fran- 
chise for the public good to lapse into 
personal ownership. 

We see a great nation held up for pri- 
vate exploitation by manufacturing com- 
bines, by ship-building syndicates, by 
those who make money out of rumors of 
war and out of artificial pumped-up pa- 
triotism. 

But the last word is not yet said. It 
is never said. Millionaires, corporations, 
trusts, courts, congresses, presidents, 
armor-plate syndicates or yellow jour- 
nals, any or all of these may vex us. It 
would be strange if they did not. But 
they have no power over us if we deserve 
to be free. 

The republic is greater even than any 
of its parts—greater than the sum of all 
_ of them. If the people are really in- 
jured, they will sooner or later find out 
what hurts them. When they find this 
out, they will devise their own cure, Our 
friends in Europe criticise us for various 
things; especially for our lack of respect 
for law and for our tolerance of graft. 
They take our word for it and we cannot 
blame them. But our regard for law de- 
pends on how law is made, and as for 
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graft the fact that we do not tolerate it 
makes its presence conspicuous. If we 
tolerated it no one would hear of it. In 
the Old World as a rule the problem has 
been met by legalizing every evil that 
seems to defy control. In that way the 
great lords, landlords, war lords, sea 
lords and money lords have come into 
existence and into control. Our strength 
in America lies in making and keeping 
all wrong illegal. Therefore we cry out 
against ills, real or imaginary, in a fash- 
ion Europe finds it hard to understand. 
But we achieve our purpose at last. The 
wrong is righted sooner or later, after 
which we pass on merrily to the next 
evil on the list. 

Mr. Dooley says that when an Ameri- 
can finds a mosquito in his house, he goes 
after it hammer and tongs, breaks the 
fiddle over it, steps on the dog, and 
scares the cat; but, at last, he gets the 
mosquito. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, after 
futile efforts, accepts the situation, calls 
his home Mosquito Lodge, and imagines 
that the insect sings “God save the 
King!” 

And we may add that the more people 
there are who study the nature of in- 
sects, the sooner will the mosquito be 
caught, and the more readily can we 
turn to other reforms. 

Among all the changes in our machin- 
ery of democracy which we urge so stri- 
dently today, the one that seems to me 
most important is one that gets least 
attention. I mean the short ballot. By 
the short ballot the people select those 
men they. know and can trust, and to 
these they leave the choice of all the 
other servants. The others have charge 
of the expert needs of society, of exact 
knowledge of law, finance, economics, 
education, engineering and _ sanitation. 
With the long ballot the voter throws 
away his liberty by choosing men from 
a long list of names of unheard-of people. 
If he knows nothing of them, his choice 
is not a free man’s choice. The most he 
can do is to trust his party nominations, 


and these are made under conditions not 


likely to inspire confidence. The worst 
man the public will stand has often been 
the standard of party conventions. To 
escape from such necessity is the pur- 
pose of the open primary, but every ra- 
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tional advantage of the primary is lost 
in the long and complex ballot. There 
are two elements essential to the success 
of democracy—the free choice of lead- 
ers and the need of expert service. In 
the main business of government, justice, 
economy in expenditure, sanitation, edu- 
cation and peace, the only good service 
comes from thoro training. The best men 
that can be had are none too good; and 
the best cannot be chosen at a party cau- 
cus, nor can they be retained except on 
condition of freedom of action and per- 
manence of tenure. Party fealty bears 
no relation to good government. The 
legislator should be chosen freely by the 
people, and should return freely to the 
people for confirmation of his acts. He 
is the guardian of the liberties of his con- 
stituents, not their expert servant in mat- 
ters demanding finer discrimination. By 
the short ballot these leaders and repre- 
sentatives should be chosen. The choice 


of expert service is a function of the ex- 
ecutive with the advice and approval of 
the people’s chosen representatives. 

To elect an engineer, a librarian, a 
superintendent of schools, a judge, a 


general, by popular vote, is to pick out 
your expert servants in the most unsci- 
entific way possible. It is to perpetuate 
the “cult of incompetence,” which some 
writers have held to be the peculiar bur- 
den of democracy. “It is not only the 
eminent man,” says Faguet, “who is the 
thorn in the flesh of democracies, but 
every form of superiority whether indi- 
vidual or collective which exists outside 
the state or government.” “The body of 
the people elects only representatives 
who are counterparts of itself, and such 
are necessarily and always its depend- 
ents.” “Clearly,” continues ‘the French 
writer, “it is almost impossible for the 
democracy if it means to survive to en- 
courage efficiency; nay, it is almost im- 
possible for it to refrain from destroy- 
ing efficiency.” But the people can en- 
courage efficiency by realizing the need 
of it. They must do it if the republic is 
to endure. This is only possible thru 
the spread of intelligent education. If 
the liberties of the people are not con- 
served, that is, if men are not equal be- 
fore the law, equal ir the start in what- 
soever race they run, it is an infringe- 
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ment of their liberties. To care for the 
primal needs of liberty, the people must 
choose representatives of their own 
kind. 

But there are needs more subtle than 
those of liberty, and these can be met 
only by men of thoro training in spe- 
cial lines. The art of administration 
means the choice of such men. The 
very existence of democracy depends on 
the possibility of such education, The 
appointing power on the one hand is as 
essential as the voting power on the oth- 
er. When the people really believe that 
this is a nation worthy of good service 
they will get it. It all rests on the degree 
of our intelligent self-esteem, and the es- 
timate in which we hold our own public 
affairs. If public service is a joke, its 
proceeds will be the spoils of the victors 
in politics. If our estimate of ourselves 
is a noble one, that fact will react on all 
parts of the public service. That work 
for the people may be well done is shown 
in a hundred ways, by the administration 
of scientific bureaus, by the control of 
State universities, by the building of the 
Panama Canal—one does not have to 
look far for illustrations. One does not 
have to look far to find the reverse where 
our political life is bound up in “doing 
politics.” Along some such lines as this 
must come the settlement of the labor 
problem. To respect one’s work and the 
end to which it is performed is to give 
it dignity. To give it dignity is to guar- 
antee honest performance. And a right- 
eous patriotism would indicate that there 
is no higher function than the service of 
a free people. 

The educated man and woman in 
every community are trained to efficient 
service. Whether public or private ser- 
vice is a matter of minor importance. All 
efficient private service becomes sooner 
or later public. Efficient service is as 
essential in a democracy as equality or 
freedom. The three are all of one piece. 
In the long run, they cannot be sepa- 
rated, for democracy means popular edu- 
cation, and popular education bears its 
natural fruit in special training. Rising 
intelligence demands better service, and 
the demand grows steadily more and 
more insistent. 

Pato Abpto, Cat, 











Seeing Sounds and Hearing Colors 
BY JUNE E. DOWNEY, PhD. 


[Miss Downey, who occupies the chair ot Psychology in the University of Wyoming, 
has been engaged for several years in the experimental investigation of this curious trans- 
position of sensations and was one of the first to explain the important part it has played 


in the formation of literary style.—Epiror.] 


C)*: of the most interesting of 


individual variations that the 

modern study of human nature 
has reported is a curious confusion of 
the senses. Odd as it may seem to the 
more matter-of-fact individual, there are 
many persons who actually see sounds or 
odors, or, more rarely, hear pain or light. 
It is the latter who can tell you the pitch 
of the crescent moon; they alone may 
hear the fabled music of the stars, or 
rejoice in a musical geometry that gives 
them the differing pitch of square, tri- 
angle and circle. 

Tonal vision, that is, the hearing of 
light or color, is very rare; not so col- 
ored hearing, of which there are almost 
as many varieties as of persons who 
report it. For some the coloration ex- 
tends only to voices or to Christian 
names. They may compare the straw- 
berry colored voice of one friend with 
the mottled Easter-egg voice of another ; 
they may ponder the relative merits of a 
blue name or a brown one. Vowels 
alone may be colored, and perhaps, dif- 
ferently colored when spoken in one 
voice than when spoken in another. 
Agreement there is none as to their 
proper coloration; the letter a, for in- 
stance, may range from the black given 
it by the poet Rimbaud to green or 
orange. For other persons music, and 
only music, is colored. The pitch of a 
note may give it its hue or the instru- 
ment on which it is played may deter- 
mine the tint. Low-pitched notes may 
range from purple to black ; high-pitched 
ones from azure to white. Or each in- 
strument may have its own color; white 
for the harp, orange-gold for the horn, 
mauve for the violin. Orchestral music 
may become a veritable cascade of rain- 
bows. 

If, perchance, one gets form as well 
as color from music, the possibilities of 
arabesque are multiplied. A teacher of 


design, of whom I have heard, attends 
concerts in order to have sight of new 
patterns. She explains that a sonata, for 
example, gives her a border fresco; the 
chatter at a tea-party may, on the con- 
trary, be seen as a design for a book- 
cover. 

Sometimes analysis by color is very 
serviceable. The complexion of a com- 
plex note may be equal to a mixture of 
the hues of the partials just as the color 
of a word may be composed of the tints 
of the letters. By throwing his attention 
upon the attributes of color so aroused, 
one man who distinguished pitch with 
difficulty reported that he learned how to 
tell various musical intervals. He could 
discriminate harmony fiom discord by 
the blending of colors which took place 
with consonance. 

Tastes and odors, as well as sounds, 
may become colors. I am acquainted. 
with a young man whose mouth is flood- 
ed with luminous pink whenever he 
tastes wintergreen. Peppermint and 
cloves, on the other hand, taste’a dark, 
rough green; anise gives a beautiful 
black. This young man is greatly dis- 
tressed when food tastes a color differ- 
ent from the color it looks. Yellow pep- 
permints are for him an abomination, as 
are pink teas also. He, too, uses his 
taste-colors in discrimination and is able 
to identify. exceedingly weak solutions 
by the colors they arouse. But solutions 
giving the same color puzzle him. Thus, 
he is unable to distinguish between a 
solution of quinine and one of red 
pepper, because both give the same 
orange-red taste. 

Odors, when seen. usually surround 
with color the scented object or fill the 
space from which the odor proceeds. 
But in one peculiar case the hue of the 
odor was seen by the person who expe- 
rienced it on his own forehead! 

Pain may change into sound. We are 
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told, for example, of a psychological 
toothache; one, that is, that you can 
hear; and I have myself experienced a 
symphonic earache, one that most con- 
siderately translated itself into orches- 
tral terms. Touch, in turn, has its visual 
analogies. There are bright touches, just 
as there are sharp whispers. 

What is probably the most curious 
case of sense transposition on record has 
been reported by Professor Pierce, that 
of the young lady who tastes sounds. 
Imagine, if you can, a roast-beef voice 
and then a banana one. Think of being 
tantalized, as the young lady confest 
she was, by being forced to listen to a 
lecture when hungry! 

Theoretically, it would seem that a 
confusion of any two senses might occur, 
but as a matter of fact, not all the pos- 
sible exchanges have been reported. No 
case is on record of odors shifted into 
sound, altho I have heard a little girl 
speak, as does Huneker, the critic, of 
fragrant music. 

An anticipated sense transposition, but 
one which has not yet been reported in 
unambiguous fashion, is the change of 
touch into color. If such a shift can 
occur, and if it did occur in the case of 
a man born blind, would he then be able 
to see colors thru his finger tips? An 
interesting speculation. Persons born 
blind have learned, of course, to distin- 
guish textures by touch and to call them 
by color-names, but such touch discrim- 
ination does not imply a true seeing of 
color. Again, cases have been reported 
of persons blind from birth who, after 
restoration of sight by an operation, im- 
mediately recognized colors. Had they 
previously seen such colors by touch? It 
is extremely improbable. The cases re- 
ported are of blindness by cataract, and 
there is good authority for the statement 
that persons suffering from such obscur- 
ing of the lens are able before an opera- 
tion to obtain faint glimmers of light 
and color. Hence the possibility of one 
sense actually doing duty for another re- 
mains undecided. 

A curious fact relative to these sense- 
transpositions is that while, usually, the 
substitution occurs in a systematic and 
uniform way as a regular occurrence, 
there are also many reports of a merely 
occasional substitution of the sort, as of 
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the symphonic earache, which, unfor- 
tunately, was a unique experience. Altho 
not subject to colored hearing, I have 
seen, on awakening from a deep sleep, 
an early morning whistle as a dark, 
purple-black streak against the window 
curtain. Fevers, apparently, may cause 
such substitutions of one sense by an- 
other ; certain drugs also have the power 
of effecting such exchanges. Gautier it 
was who said of hashish that it enabled 
him to hear the noise of colors. 

But what explanation has been at- 
tempted of these shifts of sounds, odors 
and tastes into colors, or of colors or 
touches into sounds? There are certain 
psychologists for whom the occurrence 
offers no problem at all. There is, they 
insist, no change from one sensation to 
another, but only an unvarying arousal 
of a given association by a given object. 
The child taught from a brightly colored 
alphabet book may therefore always 
associate certain colors with certain let- 
ters. Why should not, for any of us, the 
odor of a rose appear pink and that of 
a violet blue simply because of the con- 
stant association of the color with the 
fragrance of the flower? Such interpre- 
ters hold that colored hearing and tonal 
vision are cases of ordinary association 
thru experience. 

The difficulty in accepting such a view 
lies in the fact that seldom besides do 
our images assume the vividness of 
genuine sensations and behave as do the 
latter. I may indeed think green when I 
hear a pronounced, but ordinarily I do 
not see a@ as green. Moreover, these 
associations are so early found, so un- 
changeable, so beyond control of the 
will. Above all, the tendency to colored 
audition or tonal vision appears to be an 
inherited tendency, a fact which points 
to nature, not experience, as its source. 

Other investigators, finding that chil- 
dren more frequently than adults experi- 
ence synesthesia—the technical name for 
the arousal of a secondary sensation by 
way of a first—hold that the experience 
is rooted in a reversion to a more primi- 
tive nervous condition before clear-cut 
sense distinctions had been evolved. But 
why, we may ask, should the reversion 
be so frequently to color? Others be- 
lieve that synesthesia is caused by privi- 
leged pathways in the brain, a draining 
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of nervous excitation say from the audi- 
tory to the visual area. Or it may be 
caused by undue elasticity of the arte- 
ries in the brain. 

Leaving the explanation of what we 
may call true synesthesia to the future 
investigator, we may ask the relation be- 
tween such experiences and the imitation 
of them in literature and criticism. One 
of the curiosities of modern criticism is, 
in fact, found in the tendency to transfer 
sense-adjectives from one province to 
another. We hear of color-harmonies, 
melodic lines, frosty music, fragrant 
nocturnes, noisy colors. To quote from 
Huneker, writing of a Chopin berceuse: 
“Modulations from pigeon egg blue to 
nile green, most misty and subtle modu- 
lations, dissolve before one’s eye, and 
for a moment the sky is peppered with 
tiny stars in doubles, each independently 
tinted.” Or from Swinburne, writing of 
Blake’s early poems: “They have a fra- 
grance of sound, a melody of color, in a 
time when the best verses produced had 
merely the arid perfume of powder.” 

Modern French poetry is full of such 
sense confusions. Rimbaud writes the 
“Sonnet of the Vowels”; Baudelaire 
sings of the correspondences of perfumes, 
colors and sounds. English poetry makes 
less use of such an effect, altho Swin- 
burne uses visual and auditory terms 
interchangeably. He describes “song 
visible” and sings of “Light heard as 
music, music seen as light,” and of “Fine 
honey of song-notes goldener than gold.” 

What shall we say of such transfer of 
sense-adjectives? Is it a sign of degen- 
eracy of style, a straining after artificial 
effect? Is it a sign of a new florescence 
of language, a language evocative of 
delicate emotional effects? Or is it root- 
ed in actual experience, so that we may 
conclude that poets and writers of imag- 
inative prose are, more than the every- 
day man, subject to a malady of the 
senses ? 

To attempt, first, an answer to the last 
question. Scientists who have investi- 
gated synesthesia have, from the begin- 
ning, been interested in the question 
whether poets and musicians are particu- 
larly subject to true synesthesia. This 
question they have answered, in general, 
in the negative. Most of the instances 
from French poetry can be explained as 
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a deliberate manipulation of effects 
rather than as an unconscious confusion 
of sensations. French poets and: critics 
have indeed almost adopted “audition 
colorée”’ as a canon of art, but, even so, 
most of them distinguish true from 
artistic synesthesia. The first is purely 
individual, random, erratic, of no signifi- 
cance for art, whose appeal must be uni- 
versal. 

Among English poets, Swinburne’s 
poetry suggests the possibility of the 
poet having been subject to tonal vision. 
Probably, however, he exchanged his 
terms with deliberate attempt. Shelley’s 
use of sense comparisons is even more 
evidently deliberate. He often, for in- 
stance, uses odor in an odd way. He 
describes the pealing of hyacinth bells 
as an odor within the sense and com- 
pares songs to homeless odors. But his 
comparisons are too varied, too definitely 
instituted, to indicate a true confusion 
of sound or light with odor. He loved 
odor passionately, hence his attempt to 
render even his verse fragrant. He de- 
lighted in rich imagery, hence he may 
question of the azure and silver of a 
shell, “Looks it not like lulled music 
sleeping there?” 

Keats, peculiarly susceptible, it is said, 
to the delights of touch, makes frequent 
use of touch and taste analogies in his 
poetry, but usually with conscious intent. 
There is no subtle confusion, except per- 
haps in his famous line, “Kissing with 
dazzled lips her starlight hand.” 

William Blake, at once painter and 
poet, often expresses his thought oddly 
in terms of vision, as when he writes, 
“And all thy moans fly o’er my roof, but 
I have called them down.” It is to 
Blake we owe the wonderful phrase, 
“blind hand,” a phrase full of meaning 
for those who see thru the finger tips, 
and who consequently appreciate the 
reality of that most terrifying and ruth- 
less blindness, tactual blindness—the un- 
shielded and untender intimacy of con- 
tact with the Unknown. 

Exploration of English poetry result- 
ed in the discovery of one case of true 
synesthesia, one that is even attested by 
the poet. Poe, who frequently in his 
poetry speaks of the sound of the com- 
ing darkness, confesses in a footnote to 
“Al Aaraaf”: “I have often thought I 
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could distinctly hear the sound of the 
darkness as it stole over the horizon.” 
What a psychologist Poe would have 
made! 

Altho there is little evidence that poets 
are peculiarly subject to true synesthesia, 
particularly as a systematic occurrence, 
it is possible that they do experience 
such exchanges of sense-qualities occa- 
sionally during the fever of inspiration, 
whence a subtle confusion may originate, 
wherein the soul, dazed by excess of 
light and sound and perfume, may be 
caught up in a mighty wind of sensation 
that blends all together. 

In any case, imaginative writers seem 
to enjoy sense-analogies more than does 
the matter-of-fact person. Shall we, 
therefore, condemn their confusion of 
sense adjectives as fantastic, as a regret- 
able attempt, according to Nordau, to 
confound sense-qualities whose distinc- 
tion has been a long and laborious proc- 
ess of evolution? But how justify such 
condemnation when the development of 
language has been by way of similar 
process of transferred meanings, delicate 
comparisons? What of the transfer, 
generations since, of touch and taste ad- 
jectives to all manner of conditions, so 
that the word sweet may fitly describe 
anything from a young girl to a strain 
of music, and the word soft apply alike 
to a man and a feather-bed? 

One is limited then to finding literary 
synesthesia significant of an attempt to 
render into language delicate emotional 
overtones. It seeks, as it were, for emo- 
tional synonyms. A visual and an audi- 
tory sensation may have the same affec- 
tive toning, hence one may be substituted 
for the other. This confounding of sense 
qualities is in a way a return to more 
primitive conditions since it is a surren- 
der of knowledge to emotion. But the 
power of poetry lies just in its suggest- 
iveness. its mystery. 


Most of us have an emotional vocabu- 
lary. Colored hearing may be compara- 
tively rare; not so colored thinking. One 
of every ten persons makes use of color 
concepts. The months of the year, the 
days of the week have each their emo- 
tional tone which may be concretely 
symbolized by color. Experiment has 
shown, indeed, that colors have a per- 
fectly definite emotional effect. Red is 
the color of war and of love; it is excit- 
ing, strengthening. Yellow, the color of 
sunlight, of amber, and of ripened grain, 
is the color of gayety. Blue is the hue 
of distance, of reserve; green the color 
of hope as of spring; purple the symbol 
of royalty and of pride. Why not speak, 
then, of “love’s rosy memories,” of 
“ebon music,” of “azure calm”? 

But if there is a poetry of color, there 
is also a poetry of odor, a fact which jus- 
tifies the description of music in terms of 
fragrance, altho actual experience of 
exchange of sound and odor has not been 
recorded. 

The stylist insists, further, that there 
is also a poetry of the vowels and the 
consonants ; that the vowels have each a 
definite coloration, constarit and uniform, 
having no relation to the variable colors 
seen objectively by those suffering from 
nervous difficulties; that the consonants 
give form and outline. They tell us that 
a is white; 0, red; e, with the labials and 
with /, blue or green; u, black. Immo- 
bility is sketched by the use of d, t and 
£; vagueness. and distance given by the 
use of b, p and f. Certain consonants 
deepen, others weaken the coloration of 
vowels. In the prose of the ordinary 
writer there is, indeed, a complete neu- 
tralization of color effects. 

We find no difficulty in accepting the 
last statement. As to the rest,—well, at 
least, this new departure in criticism is 
most interesting. 


LARAMIE, Wyo. 





Practical Eugenics 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


{The first International Congress of Eugenics, recently held in London, has aroused pub- 
lic attention to the supreme importance of preventing the degeneration of the race thru unfit 
marriages, and practical people all over the world are asking what can be done about it. 
The following article by the wide-awake Kansas pastor is worth attention because it is based 
upon his own experience. At the Kansas Congregational Conference last May a hundred 
ministers voted unanimously in favor of similar action. Hitherto the part taken by the clergy 
in marriage has teen mostly formal and ornamental. Now they have it in their power to 
make marriage more truly Christian.—Ep1ror.] 


HE minister had been talking it 
over with his wife, and they had 
finally agreed that something must 

be done about it. 

“I think | will announce next Sunday 
from the pulpit that hereafter all couples 
presenting themselves for marriage must 
show a certificate of health from a repu- 
table physician. I am convinced that 
this is the first step toward a much need- 
ed reform.” 

“Yes,” said his wife. “But I foresee 
certain objections on the part of our 
young people. You know, John, that 


such a radical step will probably provoke 


a good deal of opposition.” 

“I suppose it will,” the minister 
sighed. “The world is out of joint; O 
cursed spite, That ever I was born to set 
it right.’ ” 

The next Sunday morning the minister 
was preaching on “Social Betterment.” 
At the close of the sermon he made this 
announcement : 

“T hereby give notice to this church 
and parish that hereafter all persons pre- 
senting themselves to me for marriage 
will be required to furnish certificates of 
physical and mental health, signed by a 
physician. I believe that this is a reason- 
able requirement and that it is not only 
‘justified but demanded in the interests 
of social betterment.” 

Some of the congregation had been 
asleep during the sermon, but every one, 
especially all the young people, were 
wide awake when he made this an- 
nouncement. 

After the service was over and the 
minister had come down from his pulpit 
to greet the people, among the first to 
meet him was one of the young men 
active in the Sunday school and young 
people’s societies. 

“T was glad to hear that announce- 


ment, pastor. And I want to be one of 
the first to congratulate you on this step. 
You know | have the promise of your 
services next June, and, thank God, | 
believe 1 am physically and mentally 
sound, and can turnish my physician's 
certificate.” 

The next person to greet the minister 
was one of his deacons, who simply said: 

“| have been hoping for such a move- 
ment for a long time. The reason [| 
never urged it was because I| believed it 
ought to be begun by ministers who did 
not need urging, but had convinced 
themselves.” 

The next persons to greet the minister 
were a young couple whom he had bap- 
tized when children and received into the 
church from the Sunday school. 

The young man said, speaking with 
modest but manly directness: “We are 
ready to meet your conditions, pastor. 
And we want to tell you that we have 
talked the matter over and believe in 
your position most heartily.” 

Three doctors in the parish also 
stopped to extend their congratulations, 
and a number of school teachers and 
business men. 

On the way home the minister told his 
wife how his announcement about health 
certificates had been received. She 
seemed a little shocked when he men- 
tioned the frank statement made by the 
young man who had said that the matter 
had been discussed between himself and 
the young woman who was going to be 
his wife. 

“Do you think that is quite proper, 
John?” 

“Well, why not? How about all those 
physiological laws in the Bible which the 
Jews were commanded to teach their 
children? Why should our young peo- 
ple be so falsely modest that they rush 
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into marriage without knowing some of 
the most vital conditions of it? Don't 
you think we have been too careful 
about some things and too careless about 
others?” 

“Perhaps you are right, John. In- 
deed, I think you are. But will all this 
tend to make marriage too mechanical, 
too—well, too much like a bargain? Or 
will it not rob love of its spontaneity and 
romance ?” 

“Not a bit,” replied the minister, 
stoutly. “A good deal of the romance 
the last century has gushed over has 
been foolishness and worse. We should 
not be afraid to know the sacred facts of 
our bodies.” 

“Before marriage?” ; 

“Ay. Before rather than after.” 

During the week the minister’s mail 
began to increase. It doubled the next 
week, and the week after he was embar- 
rassed and had serious thoughts of a 
printed form to answer questions and 
objections, He also had a new experi- 


ence, one that his wife had not warned 
him about. 
Monday morning two young people he 


did not know presented themselves at his 
study in the church. The young man 
had his license in due form and said he 
wanted to be married in time to catch a 
certain train. The following dialog took 
place: 

“You know my rule about a health 
certificate ?” 

“No, sir. What’s that?” 

“I shall have to ask you and the young 
woman each to present a certificate of 
health signed by some reputable doctor.” 

“Oh!” from the groom. 

“My!” from the bride. 

“Yes,” from the minister. 

“But isn’t the license all right?” 

“Yes.” 

“From the probate court?” 

“Yes.” 

“Doesn’t that entitle us to get mar- 
ried ?” 

ae 

om if it’s legal, can’t you marry 
us?” 

“T can, but I require also a health 
certificate.” 

“But—what will we have to do? 
haven’t time to——” 

“Wait. Come out here, William.” 


We 
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This from the bride, who drew the be- 
wildered groom out into the study entry. 

The couple soon returned, and the 
young man said: 

‘What will be the expense of the cer- 
tificate? Who pays for it?” 

The minister did some Olympic think- 
ing. 
“I will.” 

“How much time will it take? Where 
will we have to go? We have only three 
hours.” 

“Just a minute.” 

The minister turned to his telephone 
and called up one of the doctors who 
had congratulated him on the stand he 
had taken Sunday morning. 

“Can you examine a young man if he 
comes right down to your office?” 

“You can?” 

“What will be the expense?” 

“Ail right. Thank you. I appreciate 
that. I'll send him right down.” 

Next he called up one of the women 
physicians in his church and asked the 
same questions relative to the examina- 
tion of the young woman, and appar- 
ently he received the same answers. 

He turned to the waiting couple and 
said : 

“You can get down to these offices and 
back here inside of an hour, and it won’t 
cost you accent. I said I would pay for 
it, but each one of my doctors, who are 
members of my church, has offered to do 
this service gratis.” 

There was a whispered conference be- 
tween bride and groom. Finally the 
young man turned a somewhat confused 
face to the minister. 

“Well, we hardly think there is time. 
But we will go downtown and if we can 
make our train we will come back.” 

They went away. At the end of an 
hour the minister ‘phoned the doctors to 
inquire if the examinations had been 
made. 

No one had applied to either physician. 

The minister’s memory was good and 
he remembered the names on the license. 
So when he read in the paper next morn- 
ing the list of marriages by the probate 
judge he recognized that of the couple 
who had come to the study. He talked 
the incident over with his wife. 

“You lost a fee yesterday morning, 
Mary. The probate judge has it.” 
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“Do you think you will have any more 
weddings, John?” 

“Well, I have two couples who have 
asked for my services. I am sure of 
them.” 

“But won't your health certificate 
drive all the young people who are out- 
side of the church to get married by a 
justice of the peace or a probate judge?” 

“Perhaps. Then we shall have to ask 
the Legislature to give us a State law. 
Here is a place where church and state 
must act together.” 

“Meanwhile # 

“Meanwhile I shall demand the certifi- 
cate and get as many other ministers as 
I can to do the same.” 

“And what shall I do for pin money?” 

“T will raise your salary.” 

During the last three months, up to 
the present writing of this article, the 
minister has married six couples, four 
from his church and two from outside. 
All of these young people were willing 
to take the examination and all of them 
presented clean bills of health. The doc- 
tors who had promised to make the 
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examinations free entered into an agree- 
ment with the minister at his own re- 
quest to accept a part of the marriage 
fee for their services. In the cases of 
the minister’s own young people they in- 
sisted upon paying for their own exam- 
inations, and exprest their deep gratifi- 
cation at the results of them. The first 
health certificate handed the minister is 
being kept by him as an interesting and 
valuable document. 

The falling off in marriages during 
the three months has been about one-half 
of the usual number. The minister’s 
mail has increased to about fifty letters 
a day. Meanwhile the doctors and law- 
yers in his own congregation have begun 
to agitate for a State law. They will get 
it. And the minister’s wife will have to 
get her pin money from her “increased 
salary.” But why were the first young 
people who applied to the minister for 
marriage unwilling to Obtain a health 
certificate? Why should any one who is 
fit to marry refuse to be told so by a 
doctor ? 


Topeka, Kan. 


Lost Child 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


THe little girl that I used to know— 
Tell me, what can have gone with her? 
Here she was, but a jiff ago— 

All my yesterdays shone with her. 
Tiny feet that I taught to walk— 
Wavering first little steps to me; 
Balancing, laughing, eyes aglow, 

Proud and safe when she caught my knee. 
Baby lips that I tuned to talk— 

How the dimples beset her so! 

“Who is this that I sort o’ found, 
Puttering, pattering, projecking ‘round ?” 
“Papa’s comfy, that’s who I be!” 


Tall and straight as a sapling spruce, 

Now over daddy’s head she sees. 

But can she fathom the mysteries 

Daddy hugs in a tired old heart? 

What can she measure of “What’s the use?” 
How can she know what herself she means— 
Half-way immortality lent; . 

All the tenderness, all the smart— 

To the grizzled chum of before she went, 
Prophet that loved her before she came? 
New thoughts flutter, and other scenes 
Beckon her—and I[ cannot blame. 

But only one thing in the world’s the same, 
Never shaken and never spent— 


Daddy’s love for the babe she meant, 
Love for whatso she e’er can be; 
Change, nor sorrow, nor very shame 
Can hide my child from me. 


Leave her, best, to her own device, 
Let her follow her conscious feet; 
Wilful now they can go alone, 

For the paths of youth are sweet, 

And life must school its own, 

And Daddy can wait. 

Some day, sure as the homing bird, 
Sure as the sun on the glacier’s ice, 
Safe as sorrow and fixt as fate— 
Some day so shall her heart be stirred 
And a blind old man that waits afar 
Shall hear the little feet—and a word: 
“Why, Daddy! And here we are!” 


Come she proudly, or come she bent, 
Queen or outcast, or flushed or gray— 
Time is only—another day; 
Love—that it may be lent. 
She will be but my babe again; 

\ll behind and between shall be 
Naught and naught as a dream of pain— 
When she stands again at my knee. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, 





Hayti: Misunderstood 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


[Mrs. Parsons, the author of “The Family,” etc., 


has just returned from a_ brief 


pleasure cruise to Hayti and we are pleased to give her impressions of the little West 


Indian republic to our readers.—EpiTor.] 


poleon 111, are perhaps more than 

others responsible for Hayti’s 
questionable reputation. Vanity suffers, 
otherwise the ill effects of a bad name 
are likely to be exaggerated—for a man 
or for an island—and until recently to 
be stigmatized for cannibalism or labeled 
“pays des barbares” probably made lit- 
tle real difference to Hayti. But now 
that foreign capitalists have begun to 
build a railway, to raise bananas, and to 
take part in revolutions, it is important 
—to the capitalists at least—to under- 
stand Haytian character. To take a rev- 
olution too seriously or to take the wrong 
side in it, to ignore amenities cherished 
alike by African and Frenchman, to ex- 
pect a man’s work of a child, can result 


TT" men, Spenser St. John and Na- 


only in friction and antagonism. 
Undisciplined by modern economy, the 
Haytian’s ideas of time and space are as 
uncertain as those of a child before he 
begins to learn “to tell time” or of a 
woman who has never learned the points 


of the compass. Even in the ports we 
quickly learned to add an hour or more 
to native time estimates, and in our three 
days’ ride from Cap Haitien on the 
north coast to Gonaives on the west we 
never once got an answer in kilométres 
to our “how far?” questions. 

A like uncertainty in measurement 
shows in the natives’ sense of money. 
Whatever you give, you are asked for 
more. There is no cheating about it, nor 
dishonesty—the French priests, always 
your kindly hosts inland, tell you that a 
mule laden with sacks of gold could jour- 
ney from end to end of the island un- 
robbed. They tell you, too, that you 
yourself will never be in any way mo- 
lested and that Haytians carry pistols 
and machetes merely as you wear a ring 
or as a boy cherishes a penknife. I cer- 
tainly knew of one gigantic machete do- 
ing the work of a pocket knife. It was 
loaned to me to peal an orange as I 
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pulled in my horse by the wayside cock- 
pit to talk a little about the coming week- 
end amusement. 

This money greed is, I suspect, a kind 
of childish wanting more ot something 
that you like and so asking for it with- 
out thinking at all of the service ren- 
dered or the donor’s limitations. In na- 
tive trade | surmise like disparities. At 
any rate, long journeys are made to the 
weekly markets for buying or selling in 
ridiculously small amounts. But, as on 
the West Coast of Africa—or anywhere 
else, in fact—village markets (and city 
department stores) are for more than 
mere trade. 

So, too, an immense amount of labor 
is put into scolding a neighbor or get- 
ting a little produce from the fields or 
drinking water from remote streams or 
a few pailfulls of sugar from cane or a 
change of government—just as a child 
will quarrel with another or try to reach 
a high shelf or fit things together or cir- 
cumvent its nurse regardless of cost in 
time or energy. 

Of this maladjustment the municipal 
electric light plant at Cap Haitien is a 
shining illustration. Dominating all 
night long the other noises of the town 
—in unlit towns the drums and the dogs 
hold their own—it also costs $88 a night 
to illuminate streets too unkept for use. 

Then, too, there is the wonderful cita- 
delle, seen as part of the mountain out- 
line southeast of Cap Haitien, a conspic- 


_uous example of reaching for the shelf. 


Built in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century on a peak of rock so high 
and steep that the hauling up of a single 
cannon seems a herculean job—and 
there are dozens and dozens of them— 
wrecked by earthquake a few years later, 
it stands today a massive sepulcher for 
the children of its builder, King Chris- 
tophe, and a colossal shed for crag- 
loving goats. 

On the other hand, alike in Hayti and 
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in the nursery, there is little inclination 
to squander energy on order. Children 
have to be taught to put things into their 
place, and Haytians let their docks rot 
away, their bridges tumble down, their 
roads turn into ruts and holes, without 
concern. At Cap Haitien, on two sides 
of the main place, still stand the ruins 
made by the earthquake of 1842. The 
cathedral occupies a third side. On the 
fourth stands another ecclesiastical 
building, built since the earthquake, and 
in its.garden a ruined wall still lingers. 
In the harbor of Port-au-Prince, the cap- 
itol, sunk close to the docks, three or 
four wrecked boats lie undisturbed. 

Very characteristic are both town 
streets and country roads. Street pav- 
ing is going on at present in Port-au- 
Prince—two Americans being the con- 
cessionaires—and while we were there 
they were speeding up in anticipation of 
Secretary Knox’s visit, one of the many 
effects, let us hope, of his tour of amity. 
Elsewhere streets are unpaved, some- 
times impassable to wagons (and we saw 
them in the dry season, when they were 
only rutted and mud-caked), always re- 
ceptacles for refuse and the resources of 
pigs—like the streets of New York sixty 
years ago. The country road illustrates 
individualism in another way. However 
wide it may be and however traveled, it 
is full of single trails. You ride in it 
single file, just as you do crossing river 
or mountain, and you meet long strings 
of panier-laden donkeys and men and 
women (mostly women, and mostly as 
topheavy as the donkeys, for, as on the 
West Coast, the women are the traders 
and the carriers), and all are almost al- 
ways walking one by one. 

The highway was probably made by 
the French a hundred years or so ago; 
the trails in it are being made day in and 
day out by the descendants of West 
Coast Africans. Everywhere we find the 
same juxtaposition. Champagne is 
served to an honored and thirsty guest 
—in the morning and tepid. In need of 
porter or guide, you turn to guard house 
or sentry post, the lounging place for the 
uniformed boys of the town. Sons or 
daughters are sent to be educated in 
Northern schools of technology or in 
French convents—on Government graft. 
The gayest of aristocratic Pierrots and 
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Pierrettes dance to music very like what 
you heard the night before at a dance 
of the bas-peuple, a West Coast dance. 
While the “ancien délégué” and Celes- 
tina, amazon and priestess, are being 
burned in effigy by the most amazing of 
Mardi gras masks, masks which outdo 
the East and West Side urchins.on Fifth 
avenue at Thanksgiving, you are enter- 
tained at tea-party and musicale, the 
daughters of the house giving you native 
dishes (a concession to you as a 
“touriste’), singing French songs and 
playing piano and violin for you—all 
done too graciously to make it possible 


_to explain to the charming old general of 


a host that burnings in effigy were more 
alluring than tea-parties, being rarer. 
Moreover, the general very much ob- 
jected to vour seeing at all what to him 
was such a vulgar show. 

In retrospect, after further acquaint- 
ance in official circles, I am somewhat 
surprised that the burning in effigy was 
permitted by the authorities. It has 
precedents in “civilization,” to be sure; 
but the present year-old Government is 
scrupulously “progressive” and reforma- 
tory. Grafting is to be punished—as a 
certain finance commissioner must have 
realized when he fled for protection two 
months or more ago to the German Le- 
gation. Haytian trade is to be built up 
—to the cost of the resident Syrians. 
Vaudoux drums may not be bought or 
taken out of the country, and in. at least 
one arrondissement the commandant has 
even undertaken to suppress the “ser- 
vices’ or Vaudoux rites entirely—at 
least he said so, and stuck to it even 
when I remarked that that was a pity. 
The costly gunboat which floats boiler- 
léss in the harbor of Port-au-Prince, a 
grotesque monument to the ante-revolu- 
tion Simon administration, is to be sold 
—if possible—and the President is to 
have a new boat to carry him to the re- 
moter ports of his government. How 
much better off he will be in it than his 
much-traveled Northern colleague in his 
Pullman car! 

Progressive as he is, President Le- 
conte and his friends won out in their 
revolution through anti-railroad, anti- 
American argument—also no doubt by 
having more cartridges to shoot off in 
the air than the Simonites. (Although 
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it is rumored that any shortage of am- 
munition might have been made up by 
American enterprise, and from the gos- 
sip we heard I suspect that while Presi- 
dent Taft refers to Mexico in urging 
stricter neutrality laws he may also have 
Hayti in a corner of his mind.) The 
campaign cry was that the Americans 
were stealing land for their railroad—it 
is still stated in high circles that the rail- 
road contract was too favorable to the 
Americans, leniency, however, that is 
said to have cost the company $20,000, 
including an automobile according to 
some, a tiara according to others, for 
Célestina, Simon’s diverting daughter— 
and that some day the Americans even 
planned to bring back slavery. No won- 
der that if you were overheard talking 
English as you rode through the country 
you were always hailed and sometimes a 
little jeered at for a “Macdonall,’”’ the 
name of the first railroad concessionaire 
having become synonymous in the North 
for hateful American. 

How deep the anti-American preju- 
dice may have sunk it is hard to know, 
for in your own case, a smile, a “bon 


jour, monsieur,” or “madame,” a joke, 


seem to destroy it at once. Given time 
for other amenities, a visiting card, a 
compliment, a drink, and native courtesy 
are unbounded. As a farewell attention 
at Cap Haitien the little boy of one of 
our kind friends brought on board to us 
ten doves for pets—or food, as we liked. 
The choice almost led to a quarrel—our 
only one—but the bird fanciers prevailed 
and for the rest of the cruise the doves 
sat happily two by two in a converted 
bottled water crate. Their sweet-man- 
nered donor, by the way, was one of the 
boys, big and little, who had taken part 
some months before in the revolutionary 
outburst at the Cape, a night’s shooting 
up of the town which resulted at least 
in bringing his father back from exile in 
St. Thomas. One day my horse went 
lazy and, at the suggestion of our mutual 
acquaintance. a Syrian trader, the gen- 
eral and planter with whom we were tak- 
ing our déjeuner de midi, gave me his 
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own horse for the rest of the day’s jour- 
ney. Entering a Northern port after 
sunset—‘which is against the rule’— 
because, out of gasoline, we could not 
spend the night at sea, a telegram from 
the President secured us anchorage and 
immunity from an enormous fine. 

Easy for us, it would be easy for all 
Americans to be liked by Haytians— 
after a little consideration. Putting it 
into a formula, one might say: Play with 
them as Frenchmen, work with them as 
Africans. As it is, we are not playing 
with them at all, and we try to work 
with them as if they were grown up and 
in a temperate zone. But you cannot 
“hustle the East,’ or Hayti, without 
mutual disaster, and remember, O ye im- 
migrant New Yorkers—bank presidents 
and clerks, railroad engineers and con- 
tractors—that Hayti is a nursery, noisy, 
disorderly, quarrelsome, wayward, un- 
critical, living from day to day, full of 
easily hurt feelings, untrained to fore- 
sight or to self-control, where the only 
discipline has been that which the older 
could give the younger children. Do not 
step into it like an exacting, unsympa- 
thetic father, inopportunely curt or ca- 
joling, exasperated by its shortcomings 
and impertinences, ignorant of its ideas 
and feelings and even of its dialect; but 
rather like a mother who understands, 
even if she does not speak, “baby talk” 
(even if you don’t speak Creole, for 
Heaven’s sake learn French), who joins 
in its dancing and “dressing up,” who 
neither ridicules nor overrates its “se- 
crets,” who keeps her temper because she 
is teaching others to keep theirs, who 
never sets impossible tasks because she 
has gauged the capacity of each, who 
does not bribe the unruly or the weak of 
will to be “good,” who neither scolds 
nor nags, and who is rarely scornful and 
never contemptuous. 

If you can’t all be mothers—it is ask- 
ing a good deal of vou—at least be eth- 
nologists, learn the language. and—go to 
sleep yourselves two hours in the middle 
of the day. 


New Yor« City. 
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Eugenics 

THO we may never have a science 
of history, we shall have the problems 
of history treated more and more thor- 
oly in the scientific spirit. Every at- 
tempt to apply scientific method and 
scientific results to problems of human 
society should be welcomed as of help in 
replacing chaos with order. The prob- 
lem of the composition of human socie- 
ties is one of those in which speculation 
and pious wishes have for long served 
as the chief sources of ideas; at the pres- 
ent time the tendency is to introduce an 
element of fact. Dr. Davenport’s book’ 
offers an excellent means for becoming 
acquainted with the scientific method of 
attacking certain types of complex prob- 
lems, as. well as a broad survey of the 
kinds of facts that are of significance in 
the field of eugenics. There is a short 
introductory chapter on general defini- 
tion and aims, and another on the main 
facts of heredity as they have been de- 
termined in recent years thru experi- 
mental studies with plants and animals. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to an 
enumeration of human traits whose 
modes of inheritance are fairly well un- 
derstood, with diagrams of family histo- 
ries to illustrate these modes. 

In regard to single traits, the biolo- 
gist is prepared to make prophecies. 
Most of the traits whose mode of inheri- 
tance can be predicted with a fair degree 
of accuracy are in the nature of defects 
or abnormalities, such as color-blindness, 
supernumerary digits, deaf-mutism, he- 
mophilia, etc. Certain indifferent or 
desirable traits, however, are also known 
to be transmitted in accordance with defi- 
nite laws; among these are eye and hair 
color, mechanical skill, mathematical or 
musical ability, style of handwriting and 
others. A complete family history will 
enable the student of heredity to predict 
for certain of these traits with as much 





‘HEREDITY IN RELATION To Evcenics. By Charles 
Benedict Davenport, Director, Denartment of Exoneri- 
mental Evolution of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Cold Spring Harbor, New York. 8vo, pp. xi, 
298. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2, 


assurance as the chemist has in foretell- 
ing the outcome of combining specified 
reagents. 

The problem of eugenics today is 
chiefly concerned with the fact that the 
individuals possessing certain undesir- 
able traits—those that ‘cause a disturb- 
ance and an expense of time and money 
quite out of proportion to their number 
in the community’’—are increasing at a 
more rapid rate than are the normal 
members. How to check the increase of 
undesirable population and at the same 
time to increase the desirable “germ 
plasm” is a problem for the statesman ; 
the student of heredity can tell us what 
specific traits “breed true,” which ones 
are “dominant” or “recessive,” and what 
degree of correlation there is between 
given traits. 

The book by Mr. and Mrs. Whetham? 
lays no claim to being scientific in the 
narrower sense. The ghost of Herbert 
Spencer’s notion of the government as 
excelling in proportion to its inactivity 
peeps out from between the pages of the 
book, altho the authors recognize that 
there is much to be done. The hered- 
itary transmission of traits, desirable as 
well as undesirable, is accepted on the 
basis of historical experience rather than 
as a result of biological analysis, and it 
leads to a rejection of democracy be- 
cause democracy means “equality.” The 
fine records made by certain ancient 
English families and the general ineffi- 
ciency characteristic of most of the 
South American republics are used as 
arguments for the superiority of the 
“pure race” and the aristocratic classes 
generally. They assume that relative in- 
come is proportional to “efficiency” and 
that “efficiency” is a_ heritable trait. 
They deplore fhe diminishing birth rate 
in certain classes of the population, iden- 
tify in another place high birth rate with 
biological soundness, and in a third place 
attribute to the influence of the Catholic 
religion the relatively stable birth rate in 
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certain countries. Truly, the problems 
of state are complex—too complex. 

The three little books edited by Rev. 
James Marchant* are intended for the 
general reader. The problems of race 
regeneration are presented in a definite, 


clear-cut manner by Havelock Ellis: and 


by Arthur Newsholme, the former as a 
biologist and the latter as a statistician ; 
both are interesting and decidedly read- 
able. - Dr. Saleeby, in presenting the 
various methods of race regeneration 
that have’ been proposed, follows his 
usual manner of classifying and subdi- 
viding his topics so that the reader easily 
gets a survey of the field and a notion 
of the relations of the various items; but 
he has made a commendable advance 
over his earlier adherence to a rather 
crude conception of “natural selection” 
in social progress. 

In the Chicago University lectures on 
Heredity and Eugenics,* the present 
status of the study of evolution and 
heredity is presented most acceptably to 
those who have an intelligent interest in 
such matters. The five lecturers natu- 
rally overlap at many points, since no 
attempt was made to correlate their ma- 
terial except in the assignment of spe- 
cific topics to each; but the repetition is 
of the kind that must help the reader. 
Professor Coulter gives a broad survey 
of the problems in their historic setting, 
and introduces the lay reader to the bio- 
logical concepts used in the later discus- 
sions. Professor Castle’s lectures on 
“The Method of Evolution” and 
“Heredity and Sex” are made up of 
material already published in his 
“Heredity in Relation to Evolution and 
Animal Breeding,” reviewed in these 
pages February 22. Dr. East presents 
considerable matter on inheritance and 
breeding of plants, including a great 
deal from his own experiments. The 
longest chapter in the book is by Pro- 
fessor Tower and gives an excellent ac- 
count of the work of DeVries with the 
evening primroses and of his own work 
with the potato beetle. The application 

*New Tracts ror THE Times. THE PROBLEM OF 
Race Receneration. By Havelock Ellis. Tue MetTH- 
ops or Race Receneration. By C. W. Saleeby. Tue 
Dectintinc Birth Rate. By Arthur Newsholme. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 50 cents each. 

*Herepity AND Evcenics. By W. E. Castle, J. M. 
Coulter, C. B. Davenport, E. M. East and W. L. 


Tower. 8vo, pp. vii, 315. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $2.50. 





of heredity to human problems is pre- 
sented by Professor Davenport in the 
last two lectures. Most of the material 
is the same as that printed in his volume 
mentioned above, but having been pre- 
sented in lectures to mixed audiences, 
will in some ways be more satisfactory 
to the general reader. The illustrations 
and diagrams thruout the volume are 
excellent, some of them not being easily 
available to the reader in other books. 


Political Science and Economics 


Ir might be said of Professor Moore, 
as a student once said of Lord Acton, 
that his lectures are like pyramids—the 
point standing out clear and distinct; 
down below it the vast, subjacent mass 
of knowledge. There are few scholars 
in this country who reason so lucidly 
or who have such resources of informa- 
tion to draw upon. In his lectures on 
Four Phases of American Development,' 
which were delivered at Johns Hopkins 
University last year, some old and con- 
troversial questions are discussed with 
refreshing originality. Drawing support 
from the history of our territorial ex- 
pansion, Professor Moore insists that 
the acquisition of our insular depend- 
encies did not mark any new era in 
American policy, no “breaking at last 
from the fettering past,’ as a poet 
phrased it at the time; “we were merely 
following a habit which had character- 
ized our entire national existence.” He 
also shows, from a review of our rela- 
tions with England and other countries, 
that the American people are not, as 
they like to believe, “perversely and in- 
corrigibly peaceful,” and that they have 
by no means held consistently to the 
principle of arbitration. The most inter- 
esting of the lectures is the one which 
considers the origin and development of 
“imperialism,” or, in other words, the 
great enlargement of the powers of the 
Federal Government, which began with 
the Civil War and which has asserted 
itself so notably in connection with the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Panama Canal 
and interstate commerce. The war itself 
might have been avoided had it not been 

1Four PHases oF AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT: FEDERAL- 
tsM, Democracy, IMPERIALISM, ExpANsIoN. By John 


Bassett Moore. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Pp. 218. $1.50. 
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for the’ fanatical abolitionists of the 
North and the obstacle to compromise 
which was raised by the Dred Scott de- 
cision. At an earlier time a fair settle- 
ment might have been reached “by any 
three intelligent and disinterested men 
whose minds were not biased by parti- 
sanship.” 

It should be said, by way of correct- 
ing the impression which the title of 
Prof. Frederic J. Haskin’s The Amer- 
ican Government? is likely to make, 
that this book deals exclusively with 
the national government ‘and considers 
little more than its administrative func- 
tions. There is nothing about parties 
and elections—nothing, that is, except 
a short chapter on “National Polit- 
ical Campaigns,” which seems to have 
been thrown in accidentally at the end 
of the book as far as possible removed 
from the chapter on the President; and 
the thirty-odd pages devoted to the 
houses of Congress seem either out of 
place or quite inadequate. Mr. Haskin’s 
real object has been to describe the vari- 
ous departments of the Government and 
the bureaus attached to them. He has 
tried to show in a concrete and therefore 
vivid way just what duties fall upon the 
people’s servants, from the President 
down, and just how those duties are per- 
formed. That the presentation is accu- 
rate may be gathered from the fact that 
each chapter has been read and approved 
by the President, a Cabinet. officer or 
some other high official. Even if this 
were not the case the author shows h‘s 
familiarity with the subject by his easy 
command of illustrations which add te 
the reader’s enjoyment and _ elucidate 
difficult points. He has everywhere 
brought his information abreast of the 
most recent changes. No doubt he be- 
comes at times a little too statistical and 
a little too ready to measure things by 
standards of bigness and cost; his chap- 
ter on the Panama Canal gives point to 
this criticism. “ But, in spite of such de- 
fects, there is nowhere else so useful an 
account of the notional administrat‘on or 
a treatment that is so well calculated to 
appeal both to the college student and to 
the general reader. The twenty-four 
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the printing of a Presidential message. 
the files in the Patent Office, etc. 

Economics and political science, long 
maltreated by the historians, are begin- 
ning to come into their own in second- 
ary schools. Burch and Nearing have 
written for high schools a manual* along 
the lines of what they call “the newer 
economics” which is sure to attract the 
attention of teachers. Barren theory is 
reduced to small proportions, tho given 
its just due, and such questions as con- 
servation, labor, protection, transporta- 
tion and socialism assume first place. 
The teachers of economics in Chicago 
have put aside the textbook as the guide 
and have prepared a systematic syllabus 
of economic problems designed to serve 
as the working basis for classroom dis- 
cussion.* When their “case-book” of 
materials is published, as promised, the 
combined volumes ought to provide an 
excellent method of stirring the class to 
discussing concrete questions—always a 
thing to be desired by teachers. From 
England we have a new manual by Prof. 
S. J. Chapman which is more conserva- 
tive in presentation than the American 
works, in that it follows the traditional 
lines of economic theorizing and takes 
small notice of “practical” matters. 

In political science for colleges no new 
treatise has appeared, but Professor Get- 
tell has issued a collection of readings® 
aptly selected to illustrate the topics of 
the text which he published last year. 
Two new books on civics for high 
schools, by Foreman and Garner, are 
now available. The former has abridged 
his “Advanced Civics,” which appeared 
a few years ago and was favorably re- 
ceived by teachers.” Professor Garner 
has written a fresh new work,’ which, on 
account of its stress on the dynamics of 
government and the newer devices, such 
as the direct primary, the initiative, 
referendum and recall, will doubtless 
find a welcome among teachers who are 
weary of tabulating the Constitution. 

SELEMENTS oF Economics. By Henry Reed Burch 
and Scott Nearing. Macmillan. s 

‘OutTtines oF Fconomics. By Members of the De- 
partment of Political Economy of the University of 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press $1. 

SOuTtines oF PotiticaL Economy. By S. J. Chap- 
man. Longmans, Green. $1.25. 

*ReEaADINGS IN PotiticAL Scrence. By 
Garfield Gettell. Ginn. $2 

*THe AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
tury. $1.10. 


SGOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
W. Garner. American Book. $1. 
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Four Volumes of Verse 


ON a smaller canvas than in his more 
ambitious volume, “The Masque of the 
Elements,” and so with a nearer outlook 
on his theme, Herman Scheffauer does 
fuller justice to his remarkable powers 
as a dramatic poet of the Browning type. 
A dozen ballads of the sea and of fron- 
tier life show him possessed of the true 
swing of the sailor as well as of the 
savage mood of the pioneer explorer. In 
the fine poem, Drake in California,’ which 
gives name to his new volume, there is 
a good deal of human nature in its 
eagerness to seek the unknown, well bal- 
anced against the English yearning for 
home—a novel theme wrought out in a 
bold sea vocabulary of the poet’s own 
choice. How passion may tear the heart, 
and how the heart may resent the tear- 
ing is well noted in “Mary of Milrone,” 
and in ‘The Ballad of the Battlefield” — 
a ballad that should take front rank with 
the skirmishers in the attack now on 
against the strongholds of our tarious 
English, German and American war- 
lords. From the dead on the field of 
battle comes the bitter cry: 

“Ye makers of war and your masters, take the 
curse re-arisen in me,— 

Take the curse from the lips of my lovéd one, 
and the curse of the millions to be!” 


The red hands must be dead hands, the red 
cheeks must be gray. 

Yesterday all red with life, white with death 
today. 

Ye on whom sorrow doth fall — 

Judge three and be judges of all. 


For their red hands must be dead hands, their 


, red cheeks must be gray.” 

Mr. Clarence Urmy? gathers various 
verses singing the praise of the Far 
Western hills, valleys, and old Spanish 
towns of California, all in their mellower 
home life. His California finds itself a 
well developed community, up in the arts, 
music, and fine garden culture. It has 
no savage reminiscences of the “49’s,” 
no dallying with the strenuous activities 
of the mines or the hoarse-throated den 
of the gambler. For the poet troubadour 
song still has place. The key to his 
mood is best found in such ballads as 
“An Old Guitar’—a delightful thing 


"Drake 1n CattrorniA. Ballads and Poems ’ 
lierman Scheffauer. London: A. G. Fifield. 2/6. 

*TuHe CALIFORNIA Trovsapour. By Clarence Urmy. 
San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $1. 
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which one would like to quote, if space 
allowed. We give instead a stanza from 
his invocation, which may serve as the 
menu of the feast he offers: 
“Troubadours, come sing again 
To the heart of hearts of men; 
Come with arms heaped full of roses, 
Wreath and garland bright. with posies, 
For we need your fragrant lays 
In these dull and sordid days.” 


In these same “dull and sordid days,” 
Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, whose little 
volume, “Daily Bread,” was lately not- 
iced in our cohumns, finds alife* by no 
means “bright with posies.” His muse 
still haunts the shadows of the world 
where sad pictures of the concentrated 
Ibsen type may always be found. His 
unadorned verse is vivid enough—all the 
more intense in its vividness perhaps for 
the absence of the softening quality 
which makes even the bitterly tragic 
helpful in hinting at some possible way 
out of the dark. While the moral is 
driven home, the bitterness may be 
driven in. 

A scholarly rendering of a great Ital- 
ian master is Mr. Ezra Pound’s The Son- 
nets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti*. 
The author does worthy service in the 
interest of the student of verse, both in 
his interesting introduction and in many 
of the translations of Cavalcanti’s work, 
whose fame, according to Dante, was 
bruited even in the lower world. We 
say “many of the translations,” because 
the translator comes up sometimes flat 
against his own theories. Thus, he tells 
us of his poet that “we have in him 
no rhetoric, but always a true descrip- 
tion, whether it be of pain itself or of 
the apathy that comes when the emotions 
and possibilities of emotion are ex- 
hausted.” And further, he says that “all 
our ideas of beauty of line [in drawing] 
are in sOme way connected with our 
ideas of swiftness or easy power of mo- 
tion, and we consider ugly those lines 
which connote unwieldy slowness in 
moving.” Let us see how he applies his 
dictum to Cavalcanti’s verse. Here are 
the closing lines of the beautiful sonnet : 
“To vidi gli occhi dove Amor si mise” : 





SWomANKIND, By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. New 
York: The Macmillan Comrany. $1. 

*THe SONNETS AND BALLATE oF GUIDO CAVALCANTI. 
With translation and introduction by Ezra Pound 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
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“Dal ciel si mosse un spirito in quel punto, 

Che quella donna mi degno guardare, 

E vennesi a posar nel mio pensiero, 

E li mi contar si d’ amor lo vero, 

Che ogni star vertu veder mi pare, 

Si come fossi dentro al suo cor giunto.” 
How simple, natural and straightfor- 

ward is the great Italian’s verse. How 

ornate and far off from simplicity is the 

rendering into English: 

“The instant that she deigned to bend her 

eyes 

Toward me, a spirit from high heaven rode 

And chose my thought the place of his abode 

With such deep parlance of Love's verities 

That all Love’s powers did my sight accost 

As tho I’d won into his heart’s midmost.”’ 

A rendering more clearly allied to the 

author’s mood is to be found in Sonnet 

XXVIII—“‘Un amoroso sguardo spir- 

itale.’” Yet here also the translator 

should have seen the faultiness in his 

translation of lines 12 and 14: 

“Di farne a lei merce giammai non tardo.” 

“Che un po’ di pieta non fusse noia.” 

which, in his rendering, become 


“Then do I give her thanks and without re- 
tard.” 


and 

“Why this first pity doth no annoy.” 

In the first line there is no excuse for 
the extra “and,” and no simplicity or 
beauty in the phrase “without. retard.” 
In the second line a syllable is lacking 
and “this first pity” is an unhappy sub- 
stitute for “un po’ di pieta.” 


Grandma. By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


oe Penn Publishing Company. 
I. 


The heroine of this story, which is 
hardly a novel, is sixty-nine years old, 
but on the whole she is quite as highly 
idealized a character as the typical hero- 
ine half a century younger—a little too 
good to be true, so far as our observa- 


tion goes. When she leaves her rural 
New England home to go “to take care 
of” a daughter-in-law with nerves and a 
fashionable apartment house variety of 
home, one fears for the first few chap- 
ters that her creator is going to make 
the banal mistake, by way of contrast, of 
representing everybody in New York as 
too bad to be true. But with the pack- 
ing off to the South of the nervous 
daughter-in-law, whose neurasthenic ills 
are distinctly not of the sort to be 
soothed by thrifty Yankee mothers-in- 
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law with a passion for making up their 
own beds, both Grandma and the reader 
have an opportunity to meet some of the 
sane, intelligent and kindly men and 
women who thrive in fashionable apart- 
ments as well as in country villages. 
How Graudma improves the morals and 
digestion of her deceitful, sweet-devour- 
ing little granddaughter, elevates the 
business ideals of her son, penetrates a 
little the crust of silliness and selfishness 
incasing his wife, and in her social ex- 
periences is so successful that she be- 
comes the belle of at least a limited por- 
tion of New York, is pleasant and mildly 
interesting reading. 


The Early Court of Queen Victoria. ly 
Clare Jerrold. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pp. xi, 392. $3.75. 

Nothing that has previously appeared 
about Queen Victoria throws so much 
light on her character, her family, and 
on the status of the English monarchy 
at the time of her accession as is thrown 
by Miss Clare Jerrold in her Early 

Court of Queen Victoria. Miss Jerrold 

gives a most vivid picture of the young 

queen, with all her girlish faults of tem- 
per and education and with all the charm 
and the strength of character that she 
showed thruout her long reign accentu- 
ated in the girl of eighteen who succeed- 
ed the somewhat unpleasant and highly 
unpopular monarch, William IV. Miss 
Jerrold shows the people and influences 
by whom Queen Victoria was surround- 
ed in the earlier years of her reign, the 
many drawbacks and disagreeable fea- 
tures of the young queen’s life, the hard 
work exacted of her, and the suspicion 
and disloyalty of the nation, tired of 
Hanoverian sovereigns. She also shows 
the queen’s delight in her dignity and 
position ; her readiness to devote herself 
to her arduous duties—the more ardu- 
ous because the jealousy of her people 
refused her the aid of a secretary; her 
clear intention to be queen and her re- 
fusal to allow herself to be the puppet of 
any one else. The story is also told of 
the two great mistakes which brought so 
much trouble on the queen herself and 
on others—first, the refusal to accede to 

Sir Robert Peel’s demand that she 

change the ladies of the bedchamber, and 

second, occurring almost at the same 
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time, the tragic mistake which ended 
with the death of Lady Flora Hastings. 
The value of the book lies almost en- 
tirely in Miss Jerrold’s delineation of 
character and in her vivid representation 
of the intriguing, the jealousy and the 
commonplaceness of the circles which 
immediately" surrounded the young 
queen. The outstanding fact of Queen 
Victoria’s accession—the one really re- 
markable characteristic which gave dis- 
tinction to her character and redeemed 
Queen Victoria from utter bourgeoisie— 
was that it was Victoria who became 
queen. Not for one moment from the 
day of her accession did Queen Victoria 
consent to be a mere figurehead, while 
some power behind the throne was the 
actual sovereign. This fact was as un- 
expected as it was remarkable. 
Princess Victoria had been brought up 
in strict obedience and subserviency to 
her proud and domineering mother ; and 
in public had been seen only as the shy, 
quiet and unobtrusive daughter of the 
Duchess of Kent. Fortunately for the 
queen and for England, Victoria attained 
her majority at eighteen before the death 
of King William, and from the moment 
she received the announcement of her 
uncle’s death she cut the leading strings 
and the duchess found herself without 
either the confidence of her daughter or 
any control over the child whom she 
had brought up with such strictness and 
so little indulgence. 


American Addresses. By Joseph H. Choate, 
LL.D., D.C.L. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2. 

The light touches of a graceful orator, 
who, in after-dinner speaking, at times 
when other people are relaxing from 
cares, putting away the harness for a 
tumble in the playground, consents to 
give an hour of his own to their gambols 
for the sheer love he has of the sport. 
That expresses the mood of many of the 
twenty-two brief addresses included in 
Mr. Choate’s late contribution to litera- 
ture. Others are of a more serious 
character — forewords of welcome to 
men who have earned a nation’s greet- 
ing, after-words to express the joy of a 
nation for a grand thing successfully 
done; sad words of parting for those 
who will some time come back, or for 
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those who will never return. In all 
these it is the national note that is to be 
struck, a note to be sounded only by a 
man of national worth, skill and trust. 
Such a man Mr. Choate has more and 
more of late come to be at home and 
abroad—a man to say the last word of 
Farragut, Lowell, Phillips Brooks, 
Carter, Schurz, Florence Nightingale; a 
man to lay on the colors that mark the 
gulf between the Tweed ring and the 
Sanitary Fair folk. These addresses are 
things to lie on the parlor table for 
choice evening reading. 


Vigilante Days and Ways. 
Pitt Langford. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Pp. xvi, 554. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. «$2. 


Mr. Langford has given us a lively 
description of the lawlessness which pre- 
vailed in the Idaho mining camps dur- 
ing the early sixties and of the methods 
which the better element finally em- 
ployed to stamp it out. The narrative 
opens with a picture of Lewiston, capital 
of the newly organized Territory and 
nearest accessible point by water to the 
gold placers which had just been discov- 
ered ; a picture striking enough to reveal 
the author’s thoro familiarity with his 
subject and the force of his simple, 
straightforward style. To this rather 
disreputable community came Henry 
Plummer, and his master mind formed 
the band of desperadoes who marked as 
prey every fortunate man in the mining 
camps. For years robbery and murder 
were their steady pursuits. It was or- 
ganized brigandage ; those who protested 
were shot down, and even if terror had 
not silenced opposition, the physical fea- 
tures of the country—the cafions, 
gulches and mountain passes—favored 
crime, and the long, solitary regions be- 
tween camps gave excellent chances to 
waylay pack trains or coaches, with their 
precious freight of gold dust. Men 
finally came to understand that the bad 
element must be destroyed if they were 
not to destroy the good. Safety was 
found, not in the law, but in ways which 
were well calculated to secure the final 
vindication of the law. The vigilantes 
met violence with violence. Needless to 
say, the book tells of many and bloody 
crimes, but it tells also of stern retribu- 
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tion. Young men will not be encour- 
aged thereby to embark on a life of 
brigandage, as some are said to have 
done out of admiration of the hero in 
Schiller’s “Robber.” Yet they will ex- 
perience many thrills, for Mr. Langford 
has a dramatic sense and exciting 
themes. Perhaps he embellishes the facts 
occasionally, as when, with the genius of 
Thucydides, he gives conversations ver- 
batim. 


The Mind of Primitive Man. By Franz 
Boas. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Pp. x, 204. $1.50. 

In this interesting book Professor 
Boas combats “the naive assumption of 
the superiority of the European nations 
and their descendants.” Probably most 
of us make that assumption. We argue 
that since the white peoples have built 
up a higher civilization than other races, 
they must therefore have a higher apti- 
tude, and that their higher aptitude must 
be due to superior physical and mental 
qualities. Thinking in this way of the 
European type, we have come to believe 
that every divergence from it represents 
a characteristic feature of a lower type. 
Professor Boas, after a scientific discus- 
sion of the evidence, comes to a very 
different conclusion. He says, for in- 
stance: “Hereditary traits, more particu- 
larly hereditary higher gifts, are at best 
a possible, but not a necessary, element 
determining the degree of advancement 
of a race.” It will be understood that 
such theories have their bearing upon 
the race problems in this -country and 
especially upon the negro problem, which 
is treated in the last chapter. 


Literary Notes 


....Stories of stage life have become dis- 
tressingly common of late, but Miss Alice 
Gerstenberg’s Unquenched Fire (Small, May- 
nard; $1.25) is above the ordinary both in in- 
terest and in morals. 


....Many a fresh and happy expression of 
thoughts grown old in moral service appears 
in the volume of brief essays entitled The 
War Within, by John Edwards Le Bosquet, 
of Boulder, Colorado, published by the author, 


....Russia is a country about which it is 
difficult to get recent and authoritative in- 
formation, but the publication of The Russian 
Year Book (Macmillan; $5) will do much 
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to remedy the lack. The issue for 1912 con- 
tains, besides the calendar (largely filled with 
church festivals), statistics of commerce, pop- 
ulation and resources and much information 
for travelers, including customs and passport 
regulations and a vocabulary. 


....Joseph Pennell is one of the few ar- 
tists who are able to see the beauty that lies 
in tall buildings and machinery, and we are 
glad to know that he has been sketching the 
Panama Canal in a series of lithographs to be 
published by Lippincotts. 


..-A new volume of Old Testament Sto- 
ries, prepared in accordance with the college 
entrance requirements in English and edited 
by Prof. James R. Rutland, for use in sec- 
ondary schools, is published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co. (45 cents). The introduction is good, 
but the absence of all explanatory notes is a 
defect. 


....For the purpose of encouraging in gen- 
eral readers a more lively interest in history 
and creating a taste for original sources, Mr. 
S. Harvey Gem, M. A., has written a pleasant 
and attractive study of An Anglo-Saxon Ab- 
bot (imported by Scribners) of the tenth cen- 
tury, Aelfric of Enysham, giving copious ex- 
tracts in translation from the abbots numer- 
ous writings. Many rewarding glimpses of 
the social and religious life in England at the 
period of the Danish invasions are thus agree- 
ably given. 


...-Prof. J. Arthur Thomson’s Introduction 
to Science (Holt; 50 cents) is not merely a 
convenient statement of scientific method and 
of the systems that have been suggested for 
the classification of the sciences. It contains 
besides a brief but very clear exposition of 
the theory of neo-vitalism which under the 
influence of such minds as Driesch and Berg- 
son is now freeing biology from the trammels 
of a form of thought derived from physics 
and chemistry. 


....The growing sentiment in favor of the 
use of schoo! buildings and equipments in 
meeting the larger educational and _ social 
needs of community life will receive addi- 
tional strength from the publication of Wider 
Use of the School Plant (Charities Pub, Co.; 
$1.25), by Clarence A. Perry. The author 
has collected materials concerning the suc- 
cessful experiments that have been tried in 
various cities in carrying on evening-and va- 
cation schools, recreation and social centers, 
public lectures and entertainments. Mr. 
Perry describes these activities and points out 
their salutary effect. His book will prove a 
valuable stimulus and guide to those inter- 
ested in the advancement of education and 


‘the promotion of democratic ideals. 
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....The New International Year Book 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is an indispensable work 
of reference. Unlike some such annuals it 
includes the whole history of the year it pro- 
fesses to cover instead of leaving the latter 
half of December lost in fog. The large size 
of the page gives opportunity for handsome 
illustrations and maps. The volume for 1911 
contains 800 pages, 47 full page plates and 8 
maps. The articles are alphabetically ar- 
ranged and fully cross-indexed. 


....In two contrasting volumes of sermons, 
The Mysteries of Grace and Reasons and Rea- 
sons, our readers will learn how an English 
pastor of ability, Rev. John Thomas, of Liver- 
pool, can discuss acceptably from the pulpit 
the great problems of Christianity, and on the 
other hand how very simply and helpfully a 
noted theological scholar, Prof. James Moffatt, 
of Oxford, can present themes touching the 
practical difficulties and incentives to Christian 
living. (Hodder & Stoughton; $1.50 each.) 


...-The revival of the art of pageantry is 
one of the most interesting esthetic move- 
ments of our time. It has been much written 
about and i$ beginning to be taught in our 
universities, but it is hard for those engaged 
in getting up such entertainments to learn 
how. In the new book on Pageants and Pa- 
geantry, by. Esther Willard Bates (Ginn; 
$1.25), will be found useful, tor it contains 
detailed directions and dialogs for five pa- 
geants: Roman, Medieval, Colonial, Mytho- 
logical and Literary, and inciudes also gen- 
eral instruction and a bibliography. 


....We are quite accustomed to restate- 
ments of religious thought in which attempts 
are made to square theology with modern 
science and utilize as far as possible scientific 
method and material, but the old forms are 
largely in evidence and the process of renewal 
often seems to have attained a stage where 
the results fail to satisfy either conservative 
or radical because of their hybrid nature. 
Rev. Francis Howe Johnson, in his new vol- 
ume entitled God in Evolution (Longmans; 
$1.60), makes the theory of evolution the basis 
of his speculations and follows out its legiti- 
mate conclusions, shattering some time-hon- 
ored conceptions and reconstructing the no- 
tions of God and salvation. The author is 
confident that by the surrender of such in- 
finite attributes of God as omnipotence, some 
intricate and perplexing tangles may be 
straightened out, and that the adoption of a 
thorogoing evolutionary scheme will strength- 
en every pulse of theological thought. In 
an appendix the author gives an appreciative 


summary of the philosophy of Henri Berg- 


son. 
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Pebbles 


Hr.—Dearest, you're the goal of my affec- 
tions. 

She (removing his arm).—Five vards for 
holding —Harvard Lampoon. c 


“I tHoucHT your father looked very hand- 
some with his gray hairs.” 

“Yes, dear old chap. I gave him those.”— 
London Opinion. 


Wuat has become of the good old play 
In which the villain exclaims, “Hist! hist!” 
And tries to smuggle the chee-ild away, 
And the hero comes in and slaps his wrist? 
—Springheld Union. 


“The chump who wanted to see if the cigar 
cutter was sharp is not half on the level with 
the fool that attempted to buy fence rails at 
the post office.”—University of California Cha- 
parral. 


Eyes of black, of brown, of blue, 

Oh, I’ve suffered long for you! 

Eyes of blue, of brown, of black, 

Eyes—with hooks adown the back! 
—The Sun. 


LAwYER (to witness).—-Did you say that an 
incompetent man could keep a hotel just as 
well as anybody? 

Witness—No; I said an imn-experienced 
man could.—The Hotel Guide. 


QUELQUE WHISKERS. 

W. E. Massey left a bunch of blue grass 
at this office Tuesday which measures three 
feet and four inches in length. It was taken 
from Tom Stevens, over in Woodland town- 
ship.—Lineville, Ia., Tribune. 


Maup MUuLLERr, on a summer night, 
Turned down the only parlor light. 


The judge, beside her, whispered things 
Of wedding bells and diamond rings. 


He spoke his love in burning phrase, 
And acted foolish forty ways. 


When he had gone Maud gave a laugh 
And then turned off the dictagraph. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Tue other night we heard a father speak 
thusly: “William, your mother tells me that 
you must have a dose of castor oil before re- 
tiring tonight. It is your bed time now. Take 
your medicine and go to bed at once.” 

ee papa! I don’t wanta take no caster- 
oil!” 

“You must take it. And immediately!” 

“Aw, papa, Idowanter!” 

“William, if vou don’t take that medicine, 
I'll put you right to bed this minute, without 
giving you a drop of it" 

William was so scared that he took it. 
That’s the way to enforce discipline —Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 
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Mr. Taft’s Acceptance 


In his formal acceptance of the nomi- 
nation made at Chicago, Mr. Taft felt 
that he must attack two political foes. 
But there is not much in his long address 
that Democrats can regard as an assault 


upon their propositions or policy. Their 
hostility to protection, their vetoed tariff 
bills and the demandst of the Stenley 
Committee and their platform concern- 
ing Trusts are, of course, the objects of 
his criticism, but the greater part of the 
remainder of the address—ex-ept the re- 
view of his Administration’s work and 
the defense of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
——is aimed at Mr. Roosevelt and the lat- 
ter’s third party movement. At the end 
we find that, in the President’s opinion, 
“the two great issues are”’: 

“First, whether we shall retam, on a sound 
and permanent basis, our popular Constitu- 
tional representative form of government, with 
the independence of the judiciary as a neces- 
sary key to the preservation of those liberties 
that are the inheritance of 1,000 years, and, 
second, whether we shall welcome prosperity 
which is just at our door by maintaining our 
present economic business basis by the en-. 
couragement of business expansion and 
progress thru legitimate use of capital.” 

Elsewhere in the address he asserts 
that the first of these “is the supreme is- 


sue,” and much that he says about the 
Roosevelt movement relates to it. But 
in the following passage he has been mis- 
led as to the attitude of Governor Wil- 
son : 

“The hostility to the judiciary and the 
measures to take away its power and its in- 
dependence constitute the chief definite policy 
that can be fairly attributed to that class of 
statesmen and reformers whose absorption 
and control the Republican party escaped at 
Chicago and the Democratic party yielded to 
at Baltimore.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, according to press re- 
ports, says that “in every phase the 
speech was retrogressive,” and that the 
President “failed to discuss the issues 
that every man in the country is most 
concerned in at this time.’ He is wrong, 
and we must assume that the address had 
not been read by him. Mr. Taft, to the 
extent of 3,000 or 4,000 words, does dis- 
cuss the projects and propositions of 
Mr. Roosevelt, with whom, of course, he 
does not agree as to them. He under- 
takes to show that the Republican party 
has furthered equality of opportunity in 
many ways, citing its recent legislation, , 
much of which has been commended by ° 
the ex-President. But he denounces the 
proposed recall of judges and of court 
decisions, and he can see no merit in cer- 
tain other proposed changes which would 
affect the present form of representative 
government. 

In his review of the record of his 
Administration he points to the work 
done in the interest of efficiency and 
economy, to the negotiation of his peace 
treaties, and to his other dealings with 
foreign Powers, speaking at length of his 
attitude toward Mexico. We are confi- 
dent that, as he says, “the Administra- 
tion's course of self-restraint with re- 
spect to Mexico will vindicate itself in 
the pages of history.” No one, we think, 
can study carefully the record of what 
he has done and what he has refrained 
from doing, in that case, without admir- 
ing his patience, wisdom and sense of 
justice. 

Many will give to the tariff and the 
Trusts, as issues, more prominence than 
to the question which he regards as 
supreme. As he says, it is not true that 
the revision of 1909 increased the aver- 
age of duties and the cost of living. But 
the Republican leaders have failed to -im- 
press this fact upon the minds of the 
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Governor Dix, of New York, 
asserted long ago that the Republicans 
in that revision “increased the duties on 
all the necessaries of life.” Many be- 
lieve that this is true. Republican lead- 
ers should have undertaken t~> enlighten 
the masses as to the causes of the in- 
crease of the cost of living, an increase 
which, as Mr. Taft says, is worldwide. It 
is true that he has recently promoted the 
appointment of a commission to inquire 
as to these causes, but when will this 
commission begin its work and how long 
must the people wait for its report? To 
the higher cost of living, ascribed by a 
great number to tariff legislation and to 
Trust monopoly, is due in part the un- 
rest which creates a demand for unwise 
changes in methods of government and 
suggests revolt. 

So far as the Government policy with 
respect to Trusts is concerned, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Roosevelt are not at variance. 
except, perhaps, with respect to an im- 
partial enforcement of the existing law. 
Both would have the Sherman act sup- 
plemented by specific definition of of- 
fenses and both would have combina- 
tions subjected to Federal supervision 
_and regulation. Mr. Taft is imprest by 
the importance and beneficial effect of 
the recent enforced dissolution or disin- 
tegration of the Standard Oil and To- 
bacco Trusts, but the people are not yet 
convinced that the court’s action was 
really effective. They see that the mar- 
ket value of the Oil Trust shares has 
advanced about 50 per cent. since the 
dissolution was ordered, that the price of 
the Trust’s products has been increased 
by about 20 per cent., and that there -has 
also been an addition to the price of to- 
bacco, They read that a voluntary dis- 
solution of the Beef Trust has been ap- 
proved by the Government, and they 
know that the price of beef is rising 
every day. We do not say that Mr. Taft 
is not right, but we are speaking of a 
point of view that affects voting at the 
polls. There has been, and still is, need 
of careful explanation to the public. in 
order that popular support for the wisest 
policy may be secured. 

We are not saying this in-hostile criti- 
cism of the President’s address, but it is 
suggested by the attitude of many whose 
opinions deserve to be considered. The 
address is a comprehensive and frank 
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one, which should be read with care by 
all who desire to be well informed as to 
the political issues of the time. 


The Success of Woman Suffrage 


WHILE our misguided sisters in Eng- 
land are striving to get their way by the 
old feminine tactics of everlastingly nag- 
ging, the women who have the franchise 
go quietly about their business in the 
most inoffensive manner. This much 
may be said with confidence about woman 
suffrage, that it makes trouble only where 
it does not exist. Even those who have 
the lowest opinion of woman’s ability 
would be willing to concede that she can 
cast a vote straighter than she can cast 
a stone. 

It is curious to see how quickly the 
woman suffrage question disappears as 


soon as women get the vote. This is not 
the case with everything. The tariff 


question does not disappear when a tariff 
bill is passed. The liquor question re- 
mains a subject of discussion even in pro- 
hibition States. The enfranchisement of 
the negro is not a dead issue a generation 
after it was accomplished. But when a 
woman suffrage law is passed, by how- 
ever slender a majority, society adjusts 
itself automatically to this supposed'!y 
revolutionary change and within a few 
months it seems to the people as tho it 
had never been otherwise. The women 
of California vote like veterans already. 
In Australia and New Zealand there are 
some 6,000,000 people living under a re- 
cently established régime of equality and 
nobody thinks anything about it. It is 
as hard to draw an Australian into an 
argument over woman suffrage as it 
would be over the subject of whether or 
not it is desirable to have schools, steam 
engines or weather reports. 

Differences of race, climate and history 
seem to make no difference with woman 
suffrage. It works as smoothly under 
the North Star as under the Southern 
Cross. In fact the ‘women in Finland. 
under the shadow of the autocratic Czar, 
have taken a more active part in govern- 
ment than in the self-governing British 
islands of the South Pacific. Ever since 
the adoption in Finland of universal 
suffrage in 1906 there have been from 
fourteen to twenty-five women members 
of parliament and they have with few 
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exceptions been re-elected by their con- 
stituencies. ‘Lhey represent all classes 
and occupations, including cooks, dress- 
makers, teachers, journalists, factory 
workers, sanitary inspectors and statis- 
ticians. They belong to various parties ; 
in the last parliament the twenty-one 
women members were distributed as 
follows: Twelve in the Socialist, four in 
the Swedish, one in the Young Finn and 
four in the Old Finn parties. 

Up to the beginning of last year, ac- 
cording to an article in the last Contem- 


porary Review, the women had brought 


in twenty-nine different legislative bills, 
of which the following had passed: 

(1) The establishment of laws for child 
protection against ill-treatment. 

(2) The complete freeing of the wife from 
the legal guardianship of her husband. 

(3) The raising of the marriage age from 
fifteen to eighteen years. 

(4) The organization of colonies for youth- 
ful criminals, 

(5) The right of women to assist in the 
department of public medicine. 

(6) The abolition of police observation 
over prostitutes. 

Among the bills introduced by the 
women members but not yet passed were 
some that are intended especially to ben- 
efit their own sex, such as bills for ma- 
ternity insurance, for Government mid- 
wives, for giving a wife the right to dis- 
pose of her children instead of leaving 
them in the exclusive control of their 
fathers, for the improvement of schools 
of domestic economy, for the appoint- 
ment of women as factory inspectors and 
for enabling women to serve in public in- 
stitutions on equal terms with men. 

But the women delegates to the Fin- 
nish parliament are not concerned solely 
with the interests of women, for among 
their measures are: A bill to separate 
the supreme court from the senate, estab- 
lishing an independent judiciary, a bill to 
give Jews equal rights with Christians, a 
bill extending the suffrage to all adults, a 
bill to regulate the relations between em- 
ployers and employees, a bill to increase 
the punishment for cruelty to animals, a 
bill granting free meals to school chil- 
dren and a bill for improving the position 
of illegitimate children and establishing 
homes for them. The women members 
unanimously supported a bill prohibiting 
the importation, sale and consumption of 
alcohol. 


As a whole this is certainly a creditable 
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program, neither visionary nor unduly 
sentimental. lew of exclusively mascu- 
line legislatures could show a better one. 
The opponents of woman suffrage have 
open to them only two alternatives; they 
must either assume that this legislation is 
intrinsically unwise or that it would have 
been advanced just as much if the women 
had not voted. Neither position seems 
tenable. 

In Finland the women voters outnum- 
ber the men by 64,436, but they have not 
taken advantage of it to put an undue 
proportion of their sex into office. In 
other places where equal suffrage pre- 
vails the number of women in the legis- 
lative bodies is much less. It is not 
probable that the proportion of women 
in such positions will be very large and 
we do not think it desirable that it should 
be. The holding of political offices and 
the running for them are not among the 
occupations best fitted and most befitting 
for women. Most women can find em- 
ployment in the home more serviceable to 
the State. There arise from time to time 
exceptional women better qualified than 
men for administration and legislation, 
and they should not be debarred from any 
offices, even the highest. But it should 
be made plain in this campaign that the 
women are asking for votes, not for of- 
fices, and that they want votes, not for 
the purpose of forcing upon the corn- 
munity a body of laws antagonistic to 
men, but in order that they may co- 
operate with men in the promotion of 
measures in the interests of both. Even 
in a political campaign an attitude of 
“sweet reasonableness” is the best policy. 
Equality now reigns in the six Australian 
States and in six of the American States. 
The six other States now considering the | 
matter, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Oregon and Nevada, may well fol- 
low their example. It is no longer an 
experiment. It is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. 


England and Germany 


IF the people of two nations think war 
between them is inevitable, the situation 
is dangerous, whether there is any real 
reason for war or not. We are forced 
to conclude that there is a widespread 
feeling in both England and Germany 
that war must come some time. Ger- 
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many is a country of less size than Texas 
with more than two-thirds the pop.la- 
tion of the United States. Her people 
and trade are expanding, but she has few 
colonies. If she cannot expand peace- 
ably she would do it by force. She has 
already the greatest army in the world. 
She now deliberately proposes to have a 
navy—if not as great as England's, at 
least great enough to destroy England's 
primacy on the seas in case of a conflict. 
A recent anti-British pamphlet published 
in Germany, which bears evidence of be- 
ing officially inspired, says: 

“In 1898 the German Navy stood to the 
British in the relation of 1:6.3, that in 1900 
the disparity was only 1:48, in 1904, 1:3.5; in 
1906, 1:2.9; in IQII, 1:2.5, and in I912, 1:2.1.’ 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, Ger- 
many’s greatest diplomatist, has just 
been sent as ambassador to England on 
the authority of the German semi-official 
press to bring about a good understand- 
ing with Great Britain, “provided such 
an understanding could be reached on 
the basis of equality between the two na- 
tions.” The German Emperor himself 
has been known to state unequivocally in 
private audience that Germany’s ambi- 
tion is to be as great on sea as on land, 
England to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Some have charged that when the time is 
ripe her plan is to take Holland, with all 
Holland’s colonial possessions in the Far 
East. No wonder England, with her 
population only a little more than half of 
Germany, and her unproductive or de- 
generate submerged tenth, is quaking in 
her boots. Recently the colonies in Can- 
ada, Australasia and South Africa are 
coming to the assistance of the mother 
country. 

And now England has completely and 
officially thrown away her diplomatic re- 
serve, for Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in asking Parliament 
for an extra appropriation of $5,000,000 
stated the increase was a national mis- 
fortune, but an absolute necessity in view 
of Germany's policy. The majority of 
Englishmen consider the control of the 
seas necessary to self-preservation. <A 
navy that could cut off their imports 
could starve England to death within a 
few weeks. We suppose, on the other 
hand, the German Government is deter- 
mined to expand wherever it can, by 
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peace if possible, otherwise by force. At 
least Germany's present course leads to 
such an inference. Probably in a con- 
test of outbuilding battleships Germany 
would win out unless the colonies are 
generous in coming to the support ‘of the 
mother country. Even then it is doubt- 
ful if England would win. For England 
to go to war at once would settle noth- 
ing. Germany cannot be conquered even 
after all her fleet is destroyed, Why should 
not England propose to Germany that 
they sign a general arbitration treaty in 
which each respects the other’s integrity 
and territory—whether motherland or 
colony—and henceforth arbitrate all 
questions? This will force Germany to 
show her hand, for if she refuses to sign 
such a treaty it will be because she wants 
some of England’s present territory. 
Then, after Germany had formally re- 
fused to accept England's offer, let Eng- 
land publish the whole correspondence 
for the world to judge. We have author- 
ity for stating that the German Emperor 
prefers anything rather than to be put in 
the position of refusing arbitration. If 
international public opinion fails to bring 
Germany to terms, it will be in order for 
England to take what further action she 
may desire. 


The a sm Girl 


“Ba pu li ga mo eu sk jo ve,” said the 
professor, and the class took down -the 
remark in their notebooks. 

“Da fe dr ho la hw ri,” ke continued. 
“Please complete these by writing out 
the first words they suggest to you.” 
And so the class dutifully did. 

“Now,” said the professor of psychol- 
ogy, ‘we shall see that the results of this 
experiment bring out a striking differ- 
ence between the sexes in. regard to 
mental association. Will all in the class 
who have written ‘dance’ for the word 
beginning with ‘da’ please raise their 
hands.” 

Not a hand appeared among the 
ladies, the only hand raised being un- 
mistakably masculine. 

The professor looked perplexed. 

“How many ladies have written ‘dress’ 
for ‘dr’? None, it seemed. The pro- 
fessor was growing obviously more 
nervous. ‘‘How many ladies have the 
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word ‘lace’ on their lists? Has no lady 
written ‘ribbon’?” he concluded, in de- 
spairing accents. “Thorndike said you 
would.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested an elderly lady 
on the front seat, “he was trying it on 
tne girls in the woman's college.” 

This is only one instancé of what is 
happening this month in a_ hundred 
classrooms where teachers are being 
taught that the summer-school girl is a 
different species from the ingenuous and 
gigglesome creatures that go to college 
the rest of the year. This lends the ex- 
citement of uncertainty to summer- 
school work and makes psychological 
experimentation an _ extra - hazardous 
occupation. It may be that these “nega- 
tive results’’ (to use the euphemism tor 
whet outside the- laboratory are called 
“failures” ), did indicate that the summer 
school girl has a mind above dance, 
dress, lace and ribbons. But then again, 
the suspicion may arise that she had 
been reading on ahead of the lesson, a 
thing no “regular” student is guilty of. 
She in the seat may know her Thorndike 
as well as he who stands on the platform. 
You never can tell about the summer- 
school girl. It is no use holding a stop 
watch on her, either, in association tests, 
for she realizes that the woman who 
hesitates is lost, and if the professor be 
afflicted with Freudianism he may 
ascribe to her a hidden past of unspeak- 
able character when she loses two-tenths 
of a second in speaking her mind. 
Psychanalysis is most like to meet its 
Waterloo when it tackles the summer- 
school girl. 

For, take it any way you please, she is 
a puzzle. That is because she does what 
she likes. And on those rare occasions 
when a woman can do what she likes, 
why she does what she does is always a 
puzzle, to the masculine observer at least, 
perhaps even to herself. Why she should 
elect astronomy, Greek and woodwork- 
ing as a correlated course in the uni- 
versity is as mysterious as why she elects 
pretzels, pickles and charlotte russe for 
her midday lunch. It is the holiday 
mood that dictates it; the rapture of re- 
lease from routine, the possibility of 
indulgence in caprice. For the fine thing 
about the summer session is that it re- 
tains a freedom and elasticity, a poten- 
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tiality of personality, that is quite lost in 
the lockstep of the rest of the year. 

When the lady who occupies the chair 
of mathematics- in the West Centropolis 
High School is voted $375 by the school 
board ‘“‘as a reward for twenty years of 
faithful service and in order that she may 
improve her efficiency by taking courses 
of study at some institution of higher ed- 
ucation in the East,” does she devote 
herself to the study of Cremona trans- 
formations, Abellian functions and the 
barycentric calculus of Mébius? Not she. 
She has too much sense. The card she 
hands in to the registrar bears the 
strange device, “Ath. 3, Art 4, Rom. 23,” 
for she knows that one who has taught 
elementary algebra for twenty vears 
straight needs nothing so much to “im- 
prove her efficiency” as swimming. 
sculpture and modern I'rench literature. 
If the school trustees back home ever find 
it out, which they are not likely to do, for 
she will never tell them, let us hope that 
they have enough sense to see that she is 
right. 

That some of the freakish vacation 
spirit prevails in the summer school 
does not imply that it -is a period 
of idleness. Far from it. There is more 
hard thinking per square foot of the 
campus done in July than any other 
month of the twelve. The avidity of the 
summer student for information of all 
sorts is something fierce. He or she, and 
especially she, will take all the classes the 
law allows, slip into the back seats of one 
or two others when the teacher is not 
looking, attend the public lecture at 
four, and be ready for Shakespeare 
on the campus or the musical glasses 
at the roof garden in the even- 
ing. The enthusiasm of the summer- 
school girls is not cooled by the hottest 
of weather, nor does a dry wind dampen 
their ardor. They call for books that 
only the chief librarian can find. They 
ask questions in class that throw the in- 
structor off the track iike a loose rail. If 
they do not see what they want on the 
curriculum they ask for it. If it is not 
forthcoming they are not backward 
about intimating that there are other 
establishments in the same line that are 
more. accommodating. They discuss 
their studies in the corridors and com- 
mons, where erstwhile was heard only 
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talk about athletics and chorus girls. 
They swarm over the campus once sa- 
cred to the masculine. They are no re- 
specters of persons or places. They sit 
on the grass, on the stairs and on the 
professors with equal imperturbability. 
The holdovers, the boys who have re- 
ceived encores on their last year’s work, 
are amazed to see how tolerant the pro- 
fessor is now of interruption, even of 
correction. The summer-school girls 
are so serious and earnest, so good-na- 
tured and chatty, so alive and lawless, 
so ambitious and _ self-determined, in 
short, so varied and individualized, that 
they are sure to shatter the traditions of 
any university which lets them in. They 
are capable even of humanizing the hu- 
manities. / 


August 


Our midyear months are all well 
named—May, June, July and August— 
but August is the best of all. It is indeed 
an august month. Now the wheat fields 
are either yellow with stubble or golden 
for the reaper. Red Astrachans ripen in 
the apple boughs, Summer Rose grows 
fragrant on its crowded limbs, and Yel- 
low Transparents are hunted out by the 
knowing ones, They burst open with ex- 
cess of goodness and sunshine, and the 
birds feast on the fragments. Winter ap- 
ples are noble, especially Northern Spies 
and Winesaps ; but they lack the novelty 
of the August apples—the first to ripen 
and the most conspicuously red cheeked. 
Have you observed that early apples 
cover the ground with invitations to help 
yourself? No decent winter apples do 
this; they are conservative and conven- 
tional. Nobody wants to pick them up 
from the sod, for they are still hard, and 
the harder the better. The Summer 
Strawberry melts as you break the skin, 
reminding you of a predigested breakfast 
food. Nature knows that we be bilious 
mortals, and serves plentifully her de- 
licious remedies, ripe apples. 

Cherries still hang down from the 
Windsor and Rockport trees, and the 
Black Tartarians are not yet all gathered 
into the laughing boys, and the pies. 
Mem.—A cherry pie is the best in all 
the world ; there is little doubt of it, only 
let the stones be left in, and so no greedy 
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haste in eating. The editor likes best 
to sit in his balcony, and pull in to him a 
loaded limb of Maydukes; or, just as the 
sun rises, he likes an avenue where the 
Olivets and the Montmorencys and the 
Richmonds challenge choice, while still 
the robin chorus is filling all the world 
with joyous music. 

Of the berries none remains but the 
blackberries and the gooseberries, and 
Nature does well to delay their departure. 
One may have a new sensation who sits 
down on a violet sod, under the shade of 
the Judas tree, to sample Red Jackets, 
Crown Bobs and other gooseberries. 
Blackberry pies swell their crusts with 
importance, and their juices run over, 
full of sugar and flavor. Ah! but such a 
pie was never known on Olympus. It is 
the only rival of the cherry. 

Who that ever ate a Rostiezer pear did 
not say, “Yet it was Nature’s best 
thought to make ye pear. It is shaped 
for ye mouth. One may eat a basket- 
ful.” Yes, Sir John Wilson!. And he 
may be the worse for it. The pear is not 
predigested ; only the Rostiezer and the 
Tyson; one may venture with these 
mouth-fitting Sorts and be the better for 
it. If one cares for fame let him think 
of the world-wide reputation of the Bart- 
lett and the Seckel. Yet both these were 
chance born seedlings, and they are full 
of democracy. The pear orchard is a 
clean place, but it is not well supplied 
with shade; one should. walk there just 
at sunset. 

Plums are just beginning to ripen, at 
the very end of the month. This is the 
fruit that fills up all the gaps and cor- 
ners, but for all purposes it is the onc 
fruit never to be spared. Who that ever 
ate a Green Gage plum ever lost desire. 
It is the acme of nature’s brewing. Lov- 
ingly red cheeked, honestly golden heart- 
ed, it splits open for the sun, until it 
cannot grow any nearer perfection, and 
then drops invitingly at your feet. “This 
be the poor man’s fruit, ye grape.”” Hand 
over hand up the trees, swinging arms- 
full of fruit from all the limbs, trained 
over the porches and on the trellises, and 
creeping over rockeries—bushels for 
everybody. The editor pins his faith on 
plenty of Lindleys and Brightons and 
Niagaras these hot days. They are bet- 
ter than any cooling drinks. Plant them 
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everywhere. ‘They will run over an old 
shed to glorify it and an old fence to 
illumine it. 

August is just the heart of the year, 
when and where everything is at its best. 
It is just now that one may have in the 
same dish the Rose apple, the Tyson 
pear, the Montmorency cherry, the Lady 
grape, the Green Gage plum—every one 
an ideal. The meadows are still green, 
even where mowed; and the cattle stand 
in the ponds and creeks, full and happy. 
How leisurely they’ swish their tails at 
the flies!’ Each swish brings a bucket of 
cool water over their shining sides. 
There are more happinesses in this world 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy, 
Horatio! It is our felicity to enjoy the 
world, and all there is in it, in August— 
almost all. The cicada is in the tree top. 
The year is at its prime. We have 
enough if we are wise: and the place to 
get enough is on a little bit of land, tilled 
with sweet content and industry and 
good will. August is no finer for those 
who roll in wealth than for the modest 
and temperate owner of five acres. 


The Lodge-Monroe Doctrine 


We do not profess to know what state 
secrets were divulged when the galleries 
of the Senate were cleared and the doors 
closed at 12.30 p. m. last Friday. But, 
judging by what knowledge we have on 
this subject, there is no necessity for “ex- 
tending,” “developing,” “reasserting” or 
“applying” the Monroe Doctrine as Sen- 
ator Lodge does by his resolution, as- 
serting : 

That when any harbor, or other place in 
the American continent, is so situated that the 
occupation thereof for naval or military pur- 
poses might threaten the communications or 
the safetv of the United States, the Govern- 
ment of the United States could not see with- 
out grave concern the possession of such har- 
bor. or other place, by any corporation or as- 
sociation which has such a relation to another 
Government, not American, as to give that 
Government practical power of control for 
national purposes. 

This passed by a vote of 51 te 4, and so 
must be regarded as an almost unanimous 
expression of the opinion of the Senate 
as now constituted, but since it has not 
been approved by the Administration it 
is not to be held as an established and 
permanent part of our national policy, 
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arid as such to be communicated officially 
to foreign Powers. It is not desirable 
that it should be authoritatively adopted 
and promulgated, because that would in- 
volve a determination to defend it, how- 
ever large a navy it would require and 
whatever difficulties it might lead us into. 

For, whether it be thought wise or not, 
it undeniably involves a_ considerable 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine as 
hitherto held and asserted, and must in- 
evitably irritate other nations, even tho 
they take cognizance of it merely as an 
expression of the opinion of certain rep- 
resentative Americans. The original 
Monroe Doctrine was designed to pro- 
tect the unoccupied territory of North 
America from colonization and _ the 
struggling republics of South America 
from reconquest by European Towers 
(meaning the Holy Alliance). As amend- 
ed by Senator Lodge it would prevent 
any corporation in which European or 
Asiatic capitalists were largely interest- 
ed from buying land about any port 
which, if it were made a military or na- 
val base, might threaten the safety of the 
United States or its communications 
(meaning the Panama Canal). We do 
not believe that our national safety would 
necessarily be endangered by such action 
on the part of foreign traders, while at 
the same time the strict enforcement of 
such a rule would certainly interfere in 
many instances with the legitimate com- 
mercial operations of other nations. It 
is true, to use the specific instance to 
which the Senatorial resolution is sup- 
posed to refer, that if the Japanese. Gov- 
ernment had possession of Magdalena 
Bay in Lower California it might be used 
as a basis of operations against us both 
by land and sea, but we do not believe 
that Japan has any intention of invading 
this country. If, as reported, a Jap- 
anese steamship company or a_ Japa- 
nese fishing company is desirous of 
acquiring a landing at that port we 
have no reason to interpret that de- 
sire as evidence of a_ belligerent in- 
tention. To deny the right of any 
foreign shipping company to buy the land 
needed for docks and terminals on any 
harbor within a radius of 2,500 miles 
from either end of the Panama Canal is 
a very sweeping assumption of authority 
on our part. 
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The fact is that we are doing a very 
generous thing in a very ungenerous 
manner, and as we all know from per- 
sonal experience the manner of giving 
counts for more than the value of the 
gift. We are expending some $400,000,- 
000 for the purpose of giving to the 
world an international highway to be 
used by all nations on fair and equal 
terms, It is very doubtful if we ever 
get our money back. If we get the inter- 
est and running expenses we shall be 
satisfied. And however much we may 
charge for tolls and whatever rebates we 
may allow our own shipping, the Canal 
is bound to be of greater benefit to other 
nations, at least for a long time to come, 
than it will be to us, because we have less 
shipping. 

But we get no gratitude from other 
“nations for this generosity, because we 
are manifesting a disposition to prevent 
others from taking full advantage of the 
facilities which the Canal is designed to 
provide. To propose, as has been done 
in the Senate, that foreign ships shall 
pay tolls and our own not, that vessels 
owned by foreign railroad companies be 
prohibited from using the Canal and that 
foreign companies shall not acquire har- 
bor facilities, gives the United States the 
reputation of being hoggish at a time 
when we really are acting with unpar- 
alleled liberality. 


Hot Weather Railroad Accidents 


Ir has often heen noted that serious 
railroad accidents occur with special 
frequency at two seasons of the year, 
during periods of extreme cold and ex- 
treme heat. A cold snap benumbs men 
who have to be exposed to the weather 
to some extent and apparently makes it 
impossible for them to be quite as ready 
in response to signals of danger as dur- 
ing milder weather. Besides, there is 
the well-known tradition that it is very 
difficult to run trains on time in zero 
weather, because metal is more likely to 
snap and many mechanical fixtures in 
connection with cars and engines more 
readily get out of order. It is even more 
true, however, that a continued extreme- 
ly hot spell is likely to produce that be- 
numbing of mental activity in which sig- 
nals may be passed heedlessly or proper 
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precautions for safety fail to be taken. 
Brakemen are not as active in getting 
back to guard the rear of their trains, 
engineers are likely to doze at their 
posts, which it must not be forgotten are 
hot, even tho the day be not very warm, 
and individuals in the signal service are 
not so reliable in their repetition of 
orders and the setting of signals. 

This has been very well exemplified 
by accidents such as that to the Federal 
express at Dridgeport, on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford last year, and 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Lackawanna this present year. 
These accidents were due to the personal 
factor which cannot be entirely elim- 
inated from railroad practice and which 
is inevitably the source of accidents at 
times of pressure. Unfortunately, two 
of the holidays that are most frequently 
observed by the taking of excursions, 
the Fourth of July and Labor Day, are 
likely to occur in the midst of hot 
weather and to add to the burden of 
responsibility and of hours of labor 
placed on the shoulders of railroad men. 

While this personal factor cannot be 
eliminated, special precautions can be 
taken to keep it from manifesting itself 
at such times when mistakes are known 
to be liable to occur. While there is 
often a temptation for transportation de- 
partments of railroads to“lengthen the 
hours of labor because of the pressure 
of passenger crowding, this must never 
be permitted, but, on the contrary, the 
companies’ officials must recognize the 
necessity for shortening hours and put- 
ting on extra men at such time. It is 
probable that during very hot weather 
no man should be asked to ride for more 
than two hours successively in the cab 
of an engine. After an interval of rest 
for an hour or more he might very well 
be permitted to take another turn of two 
hours, and then, after another interval, 
complete his eight-hour day, but a 
longer strain is almost sure to cause 
some men to slacken that vigilance and 
relax the acute, constant attention need- 
ed for the running particularly of fast 
trains, and this readily goes so far as 
seriously to endanger lives. 

Such special regulations would add 
somewhat to the expense of passenger 
trafic for the time, but this would be 
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more than compensated for if lives were 
saved by it and even a few accidents 
each year eliminated. The attempt to 
run trains in just the same way and with 
just the same amount of help after we 
have had four or five or more days and 
nights of intensely hot weather is almost 
sure to lead to fatalities, because human 
nature cannot be depended on to react 
properly to signals and even the sternest 
call of duty may fail of response under 
such circumstances. We all know the 
sense of relaxation that comes over us 
in such hot weather and the impossibility 
of doing even the work that we are 
accustomed to in anything like the usual 
fashion. Why, then, should railroad 
men, and especially the engineer in his 
cab, under particularly unfavorable con- 
ditions as regards the heat, be expected 
to accomplish the same amount of labor 
in exactly the same way as during better 
weather ? 

Unfortunately, while cur heated spells 
are quite as intense as those which occur 
in tropical climates, we have no proper 
arrangement for meeting them. In trop- 
ical climates it is the custom to lessen 
work greatly in the middle of the day, 
or actually give it up entirely, and the 
sleep that was lost at night so often is 
made up by a, siesta. We have no such 
arrangements, but, as a consequence, our 
people who are compelled to labor dur- 
ing the midday heat suffer much more 


frequently from heat strokes than do the 


inhabitants of tropical climates. In the 
same way, in countries where they are 


accustomed to intense heat, they do not. 


ask from men the impossible task of 
long hours of labor, but shorten the in- 
tervals of occupation and put in rests. 
This is what must be done in our cli- 
mate also whenever the conditions of 
continued heat demand it. Only when 
we have thoroly waked up to the neces- 
sity for this shall we have such freedom 
from heat strokes in our cities and rail- 
road accidents as will make the columns 
of our morning papers a little less appal- 
ling than they often are during very hot 
weather. Each summer two or three 
such periods come and we must simply 
bow to the inevitable and make arrange- 
ments to prevent their being any more 
serious in their consequences than can 
possibly be helped. Our railroads par- 
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ticularly must take definite account of 
the liabilities and relaxation of vigilance 
at such times and make assurance doubly 
sure by adding to the number of men 
employed, shortening their hours, put- 
ting in intervals of rest and tiding them 
over the period of relaxation until milder 
weather comes. 


A Newspaper The first national news- 
Conference Paper conference of the 
United. States was hela 


last week at Madison, Wis., under the 
auspices of the Extension Division of the 
great and progressive State University. 
The entire journalistic fraternity of 
Wisconsin united with the university in 
welcoming the delegates, who came from 
all over the country. Papers were read 
from officers of the Associated Press and 
the United Press and from the respon- 
sible editors of great metropolitan jour- 
nals and small reform weeklies. All 
shades of opinion were represented and 
all found expression in the formal papers 
read and the impromptu debates that fol- 
lowed. The first three days were largely 
devoted to the question whether the 
papers serve the public, the unseen inter- 
ests or themselves. Instance after in- 
stance was given to show that the news 
was colored or supprest and opinions 
bought and sold. On the other hand, it 
was the unanimous opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the most powerful papers 
present that giving the public what it 
wants is the only road to success. The 
fundamental difference of opinion was, 
therefore, one in regard to /eadership. 
Those whose motto is to give the people 
what they want cannot be leaders in the 
highest sense of the word, tho they are 
likely to build up more powerful organs. 
It was universally felt, however, that 
some exhaustive study of newspapers 
should be made by the schools of jour- 
nalism, so as to have the evidence at 
hand of how much space each one de- 
votes to wholesome or unwholesome top- 
ics. This has already been started at 
Columbia. On the last day constructive 
addresses were given on the endowed 
paper and the public paper. The address 
on the former subject by our managing 
editor, Mr. Holt, is published elsewhere 
in this issue. The paper on the public 
newspaper was by the editor of the Los 
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Angeles Municipal News, which has now 
been running a few months. While this 
highly significant publication is confining 
itself almost entirely to news about the 
city of Los Angeles that has to do with 
the government, the editor ventured to 
think that the time might come when the 
News would branch out and print State, 
national and even foreign news, just like 
any other paper. Certainly, the discus- 
sion of the endowed and public news- 
paper indicated that from now on more 
than a few such papers are likely to be 
started. It was also felt that the time 
was near at hand for some of the schools 
of journalism connected with our uni- 
versities to start model papers. The 
University of Wisconsin is understood 
to be considering the matter at this 
moment. We think no university could 
perform its true function of teaching, 
research and public service in any better 
way. Its stamp of approval would be 
enough to guarantee the impartiality and 
high character of any paper it would 
start, and it could be run very cheaply, 
as the students could do most of the 
work. while the various professors would 
always be. available for expert service 
and advice. But whether the University 
of Wisconsin takes the lead in this move- 
ment or not, it proposes to see that this 
newspaper conference is continued, and 
already it is planning to hold another one 
next year. For this it deserves the 
thanks of all good journalists and all 
good citizens. 


Prof. Wilhelm Ost- 
wald is coming again 
to America next Oc- 
tober, in part for the purpose of giving 
an address at the opening of the Rice 
Institute, at Houston, Tex., partly for 
the purpose of laying here the founda- 
tions of “The Bridge” with which he 
hopes to span not only the Atlantic 
Ocean, but also the Alps and all other 
dividing lines between countries, wheth- 
er natural or artificial. As was ex- 
plained in the article on Ostwald in our 
“Major Prophets” series. May 2 last, he 
is now devoting his exhaustless energy 
to the promotion of intellectual interna- 
tionalism. With this object he has 


A Bridge Builder 


founded in Munich an institution for the 
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world-wide organization of knowledge, 
Die Briicke, or, as he would prefer to 
have it called, La Ponto, its name in Ido, 
the international language‘that he favors 
as a medium of communication. Among 
other ingenious plans to facilitate the 
interchange of ideas among all nations 
is the adoption of uniform and commen- 
surate sizes for the pages of books and 
periodicals, which would cheapen their 
production and make it easier to store 
them on library shelves. He recom- 
mends for this world format the “hy- 
pothenuse oblong,” the advantages of 
which are explained in Printing Art of 
April and May, 1911, and July, 1912. 
According to this plan, all page sizes 
would have dimensions in the propor- 
tion of 12 to 17 as nearly as this ratio 
may be exprest in whole numbers, and 
they all could be produced from sheets 
of a single size without loss in cutting, 
since it is the peculiarity of this system 
that each page by folding in the middle 
of its longest dimension makes the next 
size smaller. The ratio of breadth to 
length in all the sizes is mathematically 
exprest as 1 to the square root of 2, or 
1 :1.41. Ostwald, using the interna- 
tional metric system, would start with a 
page one centimeter in width and 1.41 
in length. The next larger size would 
be 1.41 cm. wide and 2 cm. long, etc. 
According to this system, the sizes in 
which all ordinary literature would be 
printed would be three, having in inches 
the following dimensions: 4 7-16 by 
6 5-16 for pocket editions, 6 5-16 by 87% 
for standard books and periodicals, and 
87% by 1254 for works requiring a larger 
page for maps or plates. The medium 
size of this proposed international 
format is almost identical with that of 
THE INDEPENDENT in width, but is an 
inch shorter. The hight of a page is 
immaterial except for esthetic reasons, 
but the width is important, because upon 
that depends the rapidity and ease of 
reading. Experiments made on this 
question in psychological laboratories 
have proved that the motion of the eyes 
in following the lines is least in reading 
columns of the width here used, so un- 
less very large type is employed a page 
of this size must be split into columns. 
To run the lines clear across the page as 
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Ostwald does involves too much strain 
upon the eyesight. The International 
Association of Chemical Societies’ meet- 
ing in Berlin last April adopted Ost- 
wald’s world format of 16 by 22.6 cm. 
(6 5-16 by 8% inches) for its publica- 
tions, and recommended it for all the af- 
filiated societies. 


Disfranchisement Governor Joseph M. 
in Georgia Brown, of Georgia, 


charges that the elec- 
tion law put upon the statute books of 
that State by his predecessor, Senator 
Hoke Smith, and by which the latter 
rode into power, occupying first the 
gubernatorial chair and then the sena- 
torial toga, operates to disfranchise 
100,000 white men in Georgia, tho it was 
intended to keep blacks from voting. In 
his message to the Legislature, there- 
fore, he asks that it be amended, particu- 
Jarly the feature requiring the voter to 
register six months before an election. 
Of the 119,000 negroes paying poll tax 
in Georgia only 19,000 are registered 
voters, and yet there are over a million 
blacks in Georgia. Concurrent with this 
appeal of a Democratic Governor, the 
white Republicans of North Georgia are 
preparing to test the legality and consti- 
tutionality of the whole law. 


Los Angeles, the 
home of municipal 
experiments, estab- 
lished some very interesting precedents 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League recently 
held within its hospitable borders. In the 
first place it opened the meeting with a 
municipal parade in which all the assets 
of the city were graphically marshaled, 
not alone for the edification of the visi- 
tors, but for the illumination of the city’s 
own electorate. In the line of march 
were hundreds of employees and _ their 
equipment, so ordered that the people 
got a clear idea of the working value of 
each department and of the city work as 
a whole. It is a good plan to give the 
community a chance to see “how the 
wheels go round,” to marshal the munic- 
ipal assets. To expand the same thought 
of “visualizing civics” an exhibit was 
held of such a ‘character that even the 
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Times was moved editorially to say, “The 
greatest benefit which the meeting of the 
National Municipal League brought to 
Los Angeles was the opportunity afford- 
ed the citizens of our own municipality 
to get acquainted with our own city.” 
Illustrated lectures and motion pictures 
were given so that all classes might be 
reached, from the youngest to the oldest. 
Perhaps, however, the most distinctive 
feature was the all-day session devoted 
to discussing the proposed new charter 
for Los Angeles. Under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Haynes, the father of the 
recall, a distinguished group of munic- 
ipal experts from all sections of the 
country discussed the various features in 
the presence of a large audience. In this 
way the fundamentals for which the 
National Municipal League has for 
eighteen years been working were prest 
home upon the minds of a sympathetic 
and progressive people, keenly alert to 
make efficiency and democracy synony- 
mous terms. 


The British board 
of inquiry on the 
“Titanic” case 
agrees with the American in condemn- 
ing the captain of the “Californian” for 
not coming to the rescue of the sinking 
vessel on sighting her signals of distress. 
Still, nothing will be done about it. This 
is one of the cases to which we alluded 
last week where the law fails to serve 
the ends of justice. But the women of 
Marblehead knew what to do: 

“*Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 


Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
3y the women o’ Marble’ead !— 


Skipper Ireson 
of the “Californian” 


“Small pity for him!—He sailed away 

From a leaking ship, in Chaleur Bay,— 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own townspeople on her deck!” 
3ut there we have the best of evidence 
that this harsh treatment did not add 
anything to his punishment. His own 
conscience was sufficient. Besides, is it 
not still a matter of dispute today in 
Marblehead whether old Floyd Ireson 
was not entirely innocent of the crime 
of which he was accused? This post 
facto punishment, whether just or unjust, 
whether inflicted by due process of law 
or otherwise, is at best a most unsatis- 
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factory remedy for wrongs, and it be- 
hooves us to try to find some better way. 


Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, and 
Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, urge the 
boycott of meat as a means of reducing 
its high. price. A more rational way of 
effecting a permanent reform is first to 
ascertain what are the causes of the in- 
creased cost of living and then to decide 
upon what can be done thru municipal 
action to remedy the evil. The State 
ood Investigating Commission of New 
York has issued a report on Market 
Prices and Costs that shows clearly 
where part of the trouble lies. The an- 
nual food supply of New York City 
costs $350,000,000 delivered at the trans- 
portation terminals. Then it takes $150,- 
000,000 more to get it into the kitchens 
where it is to be used. The total cost of 
wholesaling including profits is about 10 
per cent. and of retailing about 33 per 
cent., yet the individual profits of the 
middlemen are not excessive, and the 
corner grocer barely makes a living. 
The committee thinks that the cost of 
distribution could be reduced to about 20 
per cent. by establishing a system of large 
retail stores in various parts of the city. 


For the practice of “murder as a fine 
art” the United States offers unparalleled 
opportunities. There are three chances 
out of four that the murderer will never 
be brought to trial and ninety-nine 
chances out of a hundred that he will 
escape the gallows. In Germany, on the 
contrary, he would stand ninety-five 
chances out of a hundred of being caught 
and convicted. Under these circum- 
stances it is no wonder that we lead the 
world in this line with a record of about 
thirty homicides a day. In New York 
City last year there were 119 cases of 
homicide, and in London only 19, so to 
keep up with New York, London wou'd 
have to kill about ten times as many. Is 
old England willing to be beaten by us in 
all the manly sports? 


The decision of the Methodist Protest- 
ants not to unite with the Northern 
Methodists has left the field open for 
union with the United Brethren, and so 
far as we can see this union is almost 
assured. The committees of the two 
bodies have met and found no difficulty 
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and no opposition. On the side of the 
United Brethren, we understand, the 
sentiment is unanimous. To be sure, the 
United Brethren have what they call 
bishops, but they are no more than 
superintendents and serve for a term of 
only four years, not the kind of bishops 
against which the Methodist Protestants 
protested when they seceded. The union 
is one greatly to be desired. 


While other Catholic journals of less 
weight are abusing the godless public 
schools and the infidel universities, in 
The Ecclesiastical Review, the leader of 
them all, we find the following: 

“To argue that the Catholic students should 
be induced to leave the secular colleges and 
universities and to enter Catholic institutions, 
is to advocate something that is impracticable 
to the point of being morally impossibie. The 
same reasons that have brought Catholic stu- 
dents to the secular institutions will keep 
them there, and these reasons are to be found 
in the splendid equipment, the giving of 
courses that no Catholic college has the means 
to offer, the prestige of State university de- 
grees, the free tuition, the proximity to home, 
and the other material advantages of the secu- 
lar institutions.” 


The indignation of responsible leaders 
of the Anglican Church at the proposed 
bill for Welsh disestablishment expresses 
itself without restraint. The Bishop of 
St. Davids, a Welsh diocese, calls it “the 
meanest little bill ever brought before 
Parliament”; and The Guardian, the 
leading Anglican paper, says that “to the 
morals of the burglar the Government 
adds the temper of the huckster.” 


The chemists of the Department of 
Agriculture have been analyzing the 
holes in Swiss cheese and find that they 
consist chiefly of carbon dioxid and ni- 
trogen, with sometimes, when things go 
wrong, a little hydrogen. This is inter- 
esting so far as it goes, but what we want 
to know is the name of the tune that is 
played when a thin slice of Swiss cheese 
is run thru the pianola. 


When President Taft said that the 
Panama Canal would be in operation in 
1913 he was thinking only of the time 
necessary to cut thru the Culebra Hill 
and construct the Gatun Dam. He did 
not include in his estimates the time that 
Congress will take in talking about what 
the tolls shall be. 
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Expense Factor in Fire Insurance 
MANAGERS of fire insurance com- 
panies and leading State commissioners 
of msurance agree that the expense 
attendani upon the conduct of the fire 
insurance business is somewhat greater 
than it should be. Both admit that the 
task involved in making any substantial 
reduction in the cost is traught with diffi- 
culties. Customs have been established 
in the course ol the development of the 
business that are not easy to abandon, 
and it is probable that the system as 
practised is, in some respects, tauity. 

The principal expense incident to 
handling the business lies in the compen- 
_sation that the middleman receives. In 
this, as in many other commodities 
which the American people purchase, the 
seller is compelled to deliver at the doors 
of his customers. We will not—at least 
we do not—buy our insurance direct 
from the companies. We could do it if 
we would, and, in the matter of fire in- 
surance, save at least 20 per cent. of the 
present cost. Using the experience of 
igit of the companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department, that 
would be a saving of $56,000,000 a year. 
We not only will not attend to this mat- 
ter ourselves, but we are so ignorant and 
so careless in that regard we neither 
know what we need, nor, when we buy 
and pay, what we have received. We 
leave the whole duty to be performed by 
agents and brokers. 

What proportion of our best business 
men know the exact conditions and 
stipulations that ought to be inserted in 
their fire insurance policies in order that 
they will be properly and completely 
covered against loss by fire? How 
many read their policies and know what 
they have obligated themselves to do? 
The number in either case is disgrace- 
fully small. That which we will not do 
for ourselves we must employ and pay 
others to do for us. 

THE INDEPENDENT has looked up a 
few facts out of the 1912 report of the 


New 


Insurance of 
York, bearing on the management ex- 
penses of the 180 fire insurance com- 
panies subject to that office and making 


Supermitendent of 


sworn-reports to it. We find that those 
companies received in 1gil an aggregate 
of $280,875,795 in premiums; that they 
paid for commissions to agents and 
brokers, salaries to officers and employ- 
ees, taxes and licenses, etc., a total of 
$97,220,374, or at the rate of 34.61 per 
cent. of the premiums. The account 
stands briefly as under: 
Commissions to agents and 

ND Sine ohare $64,542,091 2— 23.10% 
Salaries ta officers, em- 

ployces, and other office 

CH iu vioc cee nos os 
Taxes, licenses, etc., ...... 


24,140,933— 8.01% 
8,236,5290— 2.90% 


Total viene eee «-$97,220,374—-34.61% 
Of course, the expense due to taxes 
and licenses is one beyond the control of 
the companies, and its burden must be 
borne by the State. It is unreasonably 
high, nearly 3 per cent. of the premi- 
ums collected. We believe, upon the 
knowledge we have gathered of the lead- 
ing companies during a generation of 
observation of their management, that 
their home office affairs—salaries to off- 
cers and employees, rent, printing, sta- 
tionery, etc.—are carefully and econom- 
ically administered, and that while, in 
particular cases, the cost may be low- 
ered, the efficiency of the service will 
not permit much of a reduction from 
the figures quoted above. But there is 
indubitably room for a vast reform in 
putting the business on the books by 
agents and brokers. It is unreasonable 
that 23 cents out of every dollar paid in 
premiums should go into the pockets of 
the middlemen. The insuring public are 
mainly responsible for this costly folly, 
but it is the duty of the companies, 
nevertheless, to institute such reforms as 
they can to minimize its effects. There 
are; to begin with, too many agents and 
brokers living on the business, Not less 
than three-fourths of them should be 
eliminated. 
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Securities and Trade 


_THE quantity of business done on the 
New York Stock Exchange last week 
was not large (1,815,qo0 shares), but it 
exceeded that of the week before by 
nearly 50 per cent., and the net result 
was a considerable gain in prices. The 
advance was quite noticeable on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, but the close on Sat- 
urday was below the highest figures. 
Gains made by representative stocks are 
shown below : 


Shares. Gain. 
84,000 American Can ............... + 3% 
69,450 Amalgamated Copper .........+ % 
9,400 American Smelting ........... + Y% 
9,850 American Tobacco ........... +10% 
SEAGG BION oii once cvcncccccvces + 1% 
57,135 Canadian Pacific ............. 9 
"2. 3.” eae + 4% 
57,100 pres a, Ea I 
46,000 Lehigh Valley ................ 7 
15,800 National Biscuit Pee, eee H 3” 
66,016 Northern Pacific ............. + 4% 
13,550 Pennsylvania ................. + I 
4,826 New York Central ........... + 1% 
ee ae ae +2 
261,660 Union Pacific ................ + 2% 
j68,400 Steel Common ...............+ 1% 


It will be seen that trading in the last 
three stocks was 41 per cent. of the 
week’s business. Prices were affected 
favorably by the Steel Corporation’s re- 
port for the year’s second quarter, news 
about the crops (cotton excepted), activ- 
ity at the steel mills, a further advance 
of steel prices, apparently trustworthy 
reports that Governor Wilson desired 
only a gradual reduction of the tariff, a 
conviction that tariff changes would not 
be made at the present session of Con- 
gress, and reports of optimistic business 
sentiment in the West, Northwest and 
Southwest. The Steel Corporation’s net 
earnings for the quarter were $25,102,- 
265, or 41 per cent. in excess of those of 
the quarter immediately preceding, these 
profits adding $56,000 to the surplus 
(after the payment of dividends and fixt 
charges), while those of the preceding 
quarter had shown a deficit of $6,292,- 
ooo. The recent course of the net earn- 
ings may be seen below: 
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Quarters. 1910. IgIl. 1912. 
First ..... $37,667,596 $23,519,203 $17,826,973 
Second ... 40,170,960 28,108,520 25,102,265 
Third .... 37,365,157 20,532,725 


Fourth ... 25,990,978 23,105,115 

Higher prices for steel have been due 
mainly to a pressure of buyers’ demands. 
Charles M. Schwab said the Bethlehem 
plants were working to the limit of their 
capacity and that the company had been 
forced to decline orders. Reports ab-ut 
general trade were quite favorable. Sev- 
eral special inquiries, addrest to hank of- 
ficers and others thruout the country, 
brought optimistic responses. It was 
noticeable that, as a rule, political events 
were not affecting business sentiment or 
conditions. The cotton crop will not be 
a large one, for the Government’s report 
shows that the condition on July 25 was 
only 76.5 of normal, against 80.4 one 
month earlier, and 89.1 a year ago. 


....This city’s share of the world’s 
output of certain agricultural products, 
as estimated officially at Washington, is 
as follows: Wheat, 19.8 per cent.; corn. 
74.8; oats, 24; cotton, 59; tobacco, 31: 
flaxseed, 25. 

....This country’s output of pig iron 
in the first half of 1912 was 14,073,274 
tons (against 11,982,551 in the six 
months immediately preceding), a quan- 
tity recently exceeded only in the second 
half of 1909 and the first half of 1910. 


...It has practically been decided by 
the Treasury Department that the size of 
all of our national currency and national 
bank notes shall be reduced by about 
one-third, or from 7.28 by 3.04 inches to 
6 by 2% inches. The change, it is said, 
will cause a saving of $1,100,000 a year. 

....1n the last fiscal ycar, the number 
of immigrant aliens received in this 
country was 1,017,155, but 178,083 did 
not intend to become permanent resi- 
dents. After allowance is made for these 
and for other foreign-born persons, who 
departed to become permanent residents 
elsewhere, it is estimated that the year’s 
movement to and fro caused a net addi- 
tion of 401,863 to the population. 








